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DANGEROUS VOTERS, 


One of the few plausible objections brought 
against women’s voting is this: that it would 
demoralize the suffrage by letting in very dan- 
gerous voters ; that virtuous women would 
not vote, and vicious women would. Itseems 
mea very unfounded alarm. 

For :n the first place, our institutions rest— 
ifthey have any basis at all—on this principle, 
that good is stronger than evil, that the ma- 
jority of men really wish to vote right, and 
thatonly time and patience are needed to get 
the worst abuses righted. How any one can 
doubt this, who watches the course of our pol- 
ities, Ido not see. In spite of the great dis- 
advantage of having masses of ignorant for- 
eign voters to deal with—and of native blaca 
volers, who have been purposely kept in ig- 
norance—we certainly see wrongs gradually 
righted, and the truth by degrees prevail. 
fven the one stupendous, exceptional case of 
New York City has been reached, at last, and 
the very extent of the evil has brought its 
owmneure. Now, why should this triumph of 
good over evil be practicable among men, and 
not apply to women also? 

It must be either because women, as a 
dass, are worse than men—which will hardly 
beasserted—or because, for some special rea- 
tn, bad women have an advantage over good 
Yomen such as has no parallel in the other 
#x, But I do notsee how this can be. Let 
Weonsider. 

It is certain that good women are not less 


‘faithful and conscientious than good men. It 


isgenerally admitted that those most opposed 
suffrage will very soon, on being enfran- 
thised, feel it their duty to vote. They may 
itfirst misuse the right, through ignorance, 
bat they certainly will not shirk it. A young 
hy once told me that she did not wish to’ 
Wte, because she should then have to read 
thenewspapers; and on my hinting that men 
did not always make that preparation, she re- 
Bled that this might do very well for men, 
but women were, more conscientious, and if 
they had to vote, would wish to know what 
they voted for. It is this conscientious 
habit on which I rely without fear. Never 
}tt, when public duty required, have Ameri- 
‘0 women failed to meet the emergency, and 
Tam not afraid of it now. 

Moreover, when they are once enfranchised 
id their votes are needed, all the men who 
20W Oppose or ridicule the demand for suf- 
frage will begin to help them to exercise it. 

Stone was the guest of a Kansas family, 
a time when women first voted there on 
tducational matters; and the husband, who 
*#extremely opposed to women’s voting in 
the abstract, nevertheless implored his wife to 
We her power on that particular day, when a 
Tote was to be taken on the location of a new 
‘thoolhouse. When the wives are once en- 
chised, you may be sure that the husbands 
Will not neglect those of their own household ; 
will provide them with ballots, vehicles, 
‘4 policemen, and will contrive to make the 
Voting places pleasanter than many parlors, 
"4 quieter than some churches. 

On the other hand, it seems altogether pro- 
that the very worst women, so far from 
ostentatious in their wickedness upon 

day, will, on the contrary, so disguise 





and conceal themselves as to deceive the very 
elect, and, if it were possible, the very police- 
men. For whatever party they may vote, 
they will contribute to make the voting places 
as orderly as railway stations. For these cov- 
ert ways are the very habit of their lives, at 
least, by daylight; and the women, who have 
of late done the most conspicuous and open 
mischief in our community, have done it, not 
in their true character as evil, but, on the 
contrary, unjer a mask of elevated purpose. 
That women, when they vote, will commit 
their full share of errors, I have always main- 
tained. They willdo much to vindicate the 
immortal saying of Mrs. Poyser, that God Al- 
mighty made some of ’em foolish to match 
the men. But that women collectively will 
misuse their power, seems to me out of the 
question ; and that the good women are going 
to stay at home and Jet bad women do the vot- 
ing, appears quite as incredible. In fact, if 
they do thus, it is a fair question whether the 
epithets “good’’ and “bad” ought not, politi- 
cally speaking, to change places? For it nat- 
urally occurs to every one, on election day, that 
the man who votes, even if he votes wrong, is 
really a better man, so far as political duties 
go, than the very loftiest saint who stays at 
home and prays that other people may vote 
right. And I fail to see why it should be 
otherwise with women. T. W. 





A CRUEL OUTRAGE. 


The following article from the New York 
Herald deserves the thanks of every true- 
hearted woman, and will receive the approval 
of every honest man. An objection often 
urged against Woman Suffrage is that “bad wo- 
men would vote.” But the vote protects the 
voter and, to-day, there is no class of human 
beings so cruelly oppressed as are these 
wretched women. As a rule, they are not 
protected, but trampled upon by the officers of 
Justice. Law, to them, is only a heartless 
and capricious tyrant. The police is only an 
institution to levy black mail upon their scan- 
ty and precarious earnings. Justice is beyond 
their reach, and what passes by that name 
sides only with their oppressors. 

THE CARNIVAL OF VICE—SHALL LAW BE 
LEAGUED WITH IT? 


Had the mighty Founder of Christianity 
walked through Broadway six nights ago he 
would have wept for humanity; had Justice 
been cognizant of the sickening deed done in 
her name the balance would have fallen from 
her paralyzed hand. Christianity and Justice! 
Dare thinking souls look one another in the 
face and boast of our civilization after the 
combination of tragedy and farce that made 
last Saturday night hideous? It is a noble 
spectacle that we now recall—so noble, so 
worthy of the nineteenth century that we ask 
the readers of the Herald to contemplate it 
with our eyes and swell the chorus of “Shamel” 
that should resound from press and people. 

Act First.— Scene First.—A concert hall in 
the great thoroughfare of our most Christian 
city. Gaslight does its best to illuminate vice ; 
mirrurs and lascivious pictues do their best ‘to 
reflect it. A stage, before which a wretched 
orchestra is playing more wretched music. 
At the upper end of the saloon a bar, at which 
degraded men and women are drinking liquor 
viler than themselves. Opposite the stage, a 
staircase leading to dens of infamy. In the 
hall are two hundred men and thirty-five wo- 
men—the former pursuing an amusement, the 
latter a business. The women are disreputa- 
bly dressed, and, by drinking, are keeping them- 
selves down to the level of the devilish work 
exacted from them by their patrons. 

Scene Second.—The descent of officers of the 
law, who declare all present to be under arrest. 
Musicians grasp their instruments, women 
rush into corners, men grow white or become 
scarlet, gray-haired fathers of families tremble 
with dismay. 

Scene Third.—Squads of miserable, half- 
clad, shivering women marching through the 
cold and snow of Broadway, led by policemen 
and followed by a curious crowd of ‘‘roughs” 
and “lovers.”’ 

Scene Fourth.—The interior of a police sta- 
tion. Women from fourteen to forty, weep- 
ing, fainting, blaspheming—all, even the most 
hardened, feeling most humiliated. 

Scene Fifth.—One by one the women are 
called upon to give their names. ill lie. 
None are so lost to pride as té make public 
their own shame and that of the mothers who 
bore them. One by one they are conveyed to 
cells, to pass the night in cold anu misery. 
As numbers lessen, those remaining become 
more agitated and, weeping and wailing, ap- 
peal in vain for mercy. 

Act Seconp.—Scene First.—The Tombs 
Police Court, Sunday morning. A demoral- 
ized mob gazing at hungry, shivering female 
prisoners, who with swollen eyes and choked 
utterance, answer to their names. A few pro- 
prietors of concert halls on being arraigned 
Spoedily give bail and are released. The wo- 
men are again locked up in prison. 

Scene Second.—Before leaving the bench 
the magistrate discharges several women who 
are ill or have little children at home. 

Now, in the name of decency, in the name 
of humanity, in the name of womanhood, we 
ask whether this disgraceful spectacle shall be 
repeated? Inthe name of morality, we ask 
what good has been attained? In the name 
of justice, we ask how dare the law visit its 
rigor and every possible indignity upon the 
unfortunate women, while their tempters, the 

roprietors of concert saloons, can be bailed 
for five hundred dollars or less and the men 
who, by their patronage, keep alive the beastly 





traffic are aliowed to go free? If this be law, 
then is law the work of the devil, and the 
sooner justice takes its place the better for 
our fame. Which, we ask, is worse ?—the 
young girl who, reared in poverty and vice, 
sells her soul for the sake of keeping alive her 
body for a few miserable years, or the man 
who, able to gain an honest living, prefers to 
make a fortune by paying girls for their pros- 
titution? Again, which is worse?—the low- 
born proprietor of a concert saloon who trades 
in vice, or the better born patron who seeks 
it for the gratification of depraved passion? 
Yet the greater the extenuation the less len- 
iency; and that class which is weakest, which 
needs’all the charity that Christ gave !t of old 
and would give it to-day, is dragged through 
public mire only to be rendered the more 
hopeless, the more hardened, the more corrupt. 
Among older women with bloated counte- 
nances—for few are the women who can bear 
the horrors of an impure life without the per- 
petual stimulant of liquor—sat girls overcome 
by their abandoned situation. One golden- 
haired, blue-eyed girl of sixteen moaned as if 
her heart would break. Another refused to 
be comforted. Will these unfortunates be 
made better by the brand burned into their 
souls on Saturday night? Do you call them 
abandoned? Amid the wreck of womanhood 
one spark of divinity is still left—the spark 
that redeemed Nancy Sykes. Hardly one 
among them but turned despairingly to the 
man she loved and for whom, in many cases, 
she erred. The woman capable of loving, 
though it be a Bill Sykes, is not lost; the wo- 
man plying a bad career, who never neglects 
her children, is stilla woman. And shall wo- 
men be treated like beasts of prey? If they 
are treated as such will they not become such ? 
‘“‘Why don’t they arrest the proprietors and 
let us alone ?’’ exclaimed one woman in des- 
peration. “If they were put out of the way,” 
cried another, “there would be no places in 
which to entangle us.” A little girl shook her 
small fist in the face of her proprietor, saying, 
“Were it not for you I should not be here to- 
night. You first enticed me to work in your 
saloon.”” And the destroyer of this child’s in- 
nocence coolly smoked a cigar, knowing that 
his ill-gotten gains would soon secure his re- 
lease, and that it little mattered what became 
of his victims when poverty and ignorance 
were always ready to furnish fresh materials 
for seduction. 

Is Broadway any purer for this degradation 
of womanhood? Are the flaunting signs of 
infamous dens taken down? Are the proprie- 
tors bound over to assume a virtue though 
they have it not? Are the women given ap 
opportunity of making an honest instead of a 
dishonest living? No, not one of these things 
has been accomplished. The police, acting 
under an excess of zeal, from which they suf- 
fer spasmodic attacks once or twice a year, 
have temporarily shut up a few saloons, have 
made themselves and their victims notorious, 
have made law a monster of injustice, but have 
done nothing whatever to regnove the plague 
spots defiling the principal thoroughfare of 
America’s greatest city. Now, what shall be 
done to put an end to this carnival of vice? 
Bring the real sinners to justice. We do not 
say that women shall be allowed to follow an 
evil calling with impunity, but- we do insist 
upon equality before the lawin the punish- 
ment of offenders. Proprietors of concert sa 
loons and kpuses of ill fame, who, nine times 
out of ten, are men, could not possibly carry 
on their business did owners of the buildings 
thus occupied refuse to let them for disreputa- 
ble purposes. If laws be ineflicient, make new 
ones. Of what use a reformed Legislature if 
the interests of morality are not furthered ? 
It should be a penal offence to let buildings 
for other than decent purposes. The world 
should be told not only the fictitious cogno- 
mens of wretched women, but the real names 
of men whose church rates are paid at the ex- 
pense of damned souls. These are the origi- 
nal criminals. Exterminate them, and the 
greatest cause of evil is at once removed. 
And when next the police undertake to be 
virtuous, let them march to the station buyers 
as well as sellers of vice. Let the former be 
put on exhibition, their names blazoned abroad, 
and let them be made to feel that society ac- 
cords no more tolerance to male then to female 
prostitution. Make men responsible for vice, 
and they will soon recognize the expediency of 
virtue. Fear of consequences produces far 
greater results than the admonitions of con- 
science, “It is the complicity of our laws that 
creates the corruption of our morals.’’ says 
Dumas, fils. “Hold men accountable for ‘irre- 
sistible passion’ and they will immediately re- 
sist it with a virtue of which they never be- 
lieved themselves capable, in the same way 
that they resist the desire of putting into their 
own pockets the glittering gold of money 
changers, because there is a law which pro- 
nounces the execution of this desire theft.” 
Is stealing gold a greater crime against human- 
ity than stealing a woman’s honor, robbing a 
city of its decency, luring the unwary into 
haunts of dissipation from which none can es- 
cape uncontaminated? It is time that society 
realized its complicity in the infamy that 
flaunts a brazen face as soon as night sets in. 
It is time that laws were made for the guilty 
rather than for the weak and unfortunate. It 
is time that Republican institutions meant the 
triumph of justice. 

Again we ask, shall the carnival of vice con- 
tinue? Forty-seven concert saloons in Broad- 
way and the Bowery, representing forty-seven 
currupt owners of property, forty-seven or 
more proprietors ever on the alert to entrap 
guileless women; three hundred and forty of 
these women degraded out of their own con- 
sciousness; five thousand patrons, many of 
whom dare to call themselves respectable, and 
an annual revenue to the saloons of three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars! Seventy- 
four thousand dollars a year to every one of 
these sinks of iniquity! 

Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


The first element of reformation is self-re- 





spect. The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. Everything which needlessly de- 
stroys the self-respect and intensifies the pov- 
erty of these outcast members of society is a 
cruel and cowardly outrage. The transaction 
above described could never occur, if women 
were voters. Woman Suffrage means the 
same law of morality for man and woman. It 
will put an end to houses of infamy, by send- 
ing their proprietors to the penitentiary and 
confiscating the property which is leased for 
such shameful purposes. It will cause the ar- 
rest of the men who frequent these dens, and 
will punish the strong as well as the weak. 
The Boston Chief of Police, Mr. Savage, has 
asked, year after year, fur a law to arrest male 
night-walkers, When women vote, he will 
not ask for it in vain. H. B. B. 


E FOR WOMEN. 


THE SMITH CO 


The Boston Advertiser gives us the follow- 
ing interesting statement :— 

It will be remembered that the late Miss 
Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, in this State, be- 
queathed by will a considerable sum of mon- 
ey for the establishment and maintenance of 
an institution for “the highest education of 
young women,” designed to equal, in the ad- 
vantages afforded by it, the colleges for young 
men. The trustees named in the will have 
purchased an eligible site in the beautiful 
town of Northampton, six miles from the col- 
leges in Amherst, and an equal distance from 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary. They have 
cash funds, including $25,000 given by the 
town of Northampton, amounting to $358,000. 
They are now seeking the means to erect the 
necessary buildings and art museum without 
encroaching on these funds, and the Rev. 
John M. Greene, of Lowell, formerly Miss 
Smith’s pastor, has been appointed a general 
agent to solicit assistance from the friends of 
religion and education. Miss Smith’s will 
forbade the expenditure of more than half 
the sum left by het, for buildings. The scheme 
which the board of trustees have adopted is a 
large one. The study of Greek and Latin i8 to 
be pursued as extensively as in colieges for 
young men; not less attention will be paid to 
modern eyed more time will be devoted 
to English literature and to esthetics; the 
physical sciences will be taught so as to keep 
pace with the scientific and material progress 
of the age; probably less attention than in 
other colleges will be given to mathematics, 
but more to ethics and metaphysics ; facilities 
are to be afforded for the pursuit of special 
studies, and, to sum up, the system of training 
will be such as to fit young women to become 
teachers, not only in our Sabbath Schools, 
Bible classes, and mission stations, but also 
in our highest institutions of learning; to be- 
come writers also, net only of articles-for the 
daily and weekly press, but also of standard 
books. This is a grand scheme, which it is 
safe to say will never be accomplished until 
the present available funds are increased sev- 
eral fold. We should suppose $2,000,000 in 
hand would beas little as would afford reason- 
able promise of its accomplishment in this 
generation. It is easy enough to show up the 
scheme of a college on paper, but establishing 
colleges is another matter. We should be 
heartily glad to see such a college in Massa- 
chusetts, but to represent or imply that it can 
be done with $350,000, even if buildings were 
given for the purpose, is too preposterous. 
On the subject of founding new colleges, Pres- 
ident White, of Cornell University, could give 
those who have this matter in charge some 
valuable results of experience. 

The friends of joint education would obviate 
the need of this enormous waste by simply ad- 
mitting women to Harvard University, where 
nothing more would be needed than a few 
boarding-houses, and a few additional tutors. 
T. W. H. 

SILENT LEADERS. 

The taciurnity of President Grant is no evi 
dence of mental inferiority. Washington nev- 
er made aspeech. In the zenith of his fame 
he once attempted it, failed, and gave it up, 
confused and abashed. In framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the labor was 
almost wholly performed in committee of the 
whole, of which George Washington was, day 
after day, chairman, and he made but two 
speeches during the convention, of a very few 
words each, something like one of Grant’s 
speeches. The convention, however, acknowl. 
edged the master spirit, and historians affirm 
that had it not been for his personal pop- 
ularity and the thirty words of his first 
speech, pronouncing it the best that could be 
united upon, the Constitution would have been 
rejected by the people. Thomas Jefferson 
never made a speech. He couldn’t do it. 
Napoleon, whose executive ability is almost 
without a parallel, said that his greatest diffi- 
culty was in finding men of deeds rather than 
words. When asked how he maintained his 
influence over his superiors in age and experi- 
ence, when commander-in-chief of the army in 
Italy, he said, “By reserve.” The greatness of 
aman is not measured by the length of his 
speeches or their number. 

Harriet Martineau is a confirmed invalid, 
and sees no visitors at her cottage, ‘The 
Knoll,’”’ at Ambleside, near Lake Windermere, 
in England. 

A thousand American girls, for whom the 
schools on this side of the water are not con- 
sidered good enough, are receiving their edu- 
cation in France and Italy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The Professor of Elocution at Brown is a 
woman. 


Thirteen young ladies have asked admission 
to the Yale School of Journalism. 

Three hundred girls ask admission this year 
to the medical school of St. Petersburg. 

The best chemical student at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College is a young lady of seventeen. 

Among the delegates to the Congregational 
Association in session recently at Rochester, 
was Mrs. Cleaves, who represented the Elmira 
church, of which the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
is pastor. One of the delegates gave notice of 
a motion to change the constitution next year, 
so that hereafter each church may be repre- 
sented by a woman and aman. So the world 
moves, and little by little comes the recogni- 
tion of woman as man’s equal and ally, in all 
the duty and work of life. 

The recent stories representing the Empress 
Carlotta as being at the point of death were far 
from true. While her mental malady is worse 
than ever, and all hope of cure bas been given 
up, her bodily health gives promise of a long 
life. She still remains at the Chateau of Ter- 
vueren, where she lives almost alone in two 
rooms. Her madness has settled into a kind 
of capricious childishness. Her physician is 
the only person who can exercise any influence 
over her; she receives attentions from all oth- 
er members of her household with repugnance, 
and often rejects them entirely. She performs 
many little duties for herself, arranging the 
dishes on her tabie, clearing them away after 
eating, and attending to the fire in her rooms, 
She always dines alone, aud standing. Most 
of her time is occupied sending telegraphic 
dispatches to Napoleon III., whom she still be- 
lieves to be on the throne, and conversing with 
the spirits that she thinks haunt the ché- 
teau. She refuses to see any of her own fami- 
ly. Poor Carlotta! 


Grace Greenwood is reading in Colorado 
with decided success. The Miner says that 
on Monday night the citizens of Georgetown 
were favored with the readings of this distin- 
guished literary lady. The hall was well fill- 
ed with an intelligent and appreciative au- 
dience; it is doubtful whether a more intelli- 
gent and refined audience could be gathered 
in any city or town- in the Territory. Mrs 
Lippincott is a fine reader, everything is in 
her favor, she has a fine, deep, semi-barytone 
voice, a correct pronunciation, an acute ca- 
dence and a very graceful gesticulation. She 
rendered Bret Harte better, we think, than he 
himself could have done it. John Whittier’s 
Barbara Friechie was rendered most eloquent- 
ly and thrilled the whole audience. ‘‘Over the 
hills to the poor-house,”’ was also most beauti- 
fully rendered. We think we speak the senti 
ment of all who were present, when we say 
they were all not only interested and pleased, 
but greatly delighted with the evening’s enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Lippincott has always been a 
favorite in Georgetown, and her performance 
that night will not diminish our admiration for 
her talents. 


A remarkable instance of mechanival inge- 
nuity is mentioned in the British Medical 
Journal. In 1869 the hands and feet of a 
young woman of Dundee were all amputated, 
in consequence of embolic gangrene. After 
the operation there were constructed for her 
some specially devised appliances, in which 
the distinguishing features were that the arti- 
ficial hands were automatic in action, opening 
and shutting their fingers at the will of the pa- 
tient. This peculiar prehensility gave her the 
power of grasping even so small a substance as 
a crochet needle, and enabled her to gain a 
comparatively lucrative livelihood by making 
shawls, etc. The artificial legs were also so 
arranged as to enable her to stand and walk 
with the aid of crutches. Three years have 
passed since she first began the use of extra- 
neous appliances, and she now writes an ad- 
mirable hand, besides knitting, feeding and 
dressing herself, etc. In a communication re- 
cently made by her she writes that she can 
walk alone quite easily with the aid of crutch- 
es, and that no one could observe the cause of 
her lameness. The case is one of no common 
interest, owing to its being the only one on re- 
cord in which the whole of the four extremi- 
ties have been removed. 











WHO SUCCEED. 


In various ways, while thousands try 

The means of life to multiply, 

But few there are who e’er succeed 

In getting everything they need; 

Some labor hard from day to day, 

Yet they receive so little pay, 

They oft of their hard lot complain, 

And ask “‘How long shall this remain?" 
But Boys ean get, at Grorex FENNO’s, 
When they desire, a “Suit or CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach apd Washington street. 
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WOMAN AS A CHURCH-MEMBEB. 


Somie time ago, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was 
sharply criticized for declaring th*t the ladies, 
engaged so extensively in charitable, mission- 
ary, and denominational work constituted the 
right wing of the Woman Suffrage movement. 
Our position is fully sustained by the facts 
compiled under the above caption by Rev. 
George L. Wa'ker, in the Christian Union, who 
days :-— 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of 
passing days, that organized forms of Christian 
action, especially enlisting the energies of wo- 
men, are being rapidly cevised. Women are 
most manifestly feeling, as never before in the 
eburch’s history, the responsibilities distinctly 
devolved on their sex. They are finding out 
that the church has a place and work for them 
—a place never yet fully occupied, a work nev- 
er yet adequately performed. 

e see tokens of this quickened sense of fe- 
male responsibility in “Women’s Boards of 
Missions,” home and foreign; in “Women’s 
Christian Associations ;” in many benevolent 
en ises conducted by their sex in every 

erable city. 

And such a separate form of church enter- 
prise, enlisting the energies of the female por- 
tion of its membership, is destined to work a 
most powerful liberalizing influence upon the 
sisterhood themselves. 

It has often been said that Woman’s sympa- 
thies, though more apt to be generous in spe- 
cific instances than man’s, are narrower than 
man’s; so that she is comparatively selfish 
when ro | broad and general necessity is to be 
redressed. There has been, doubtless, some 
truth in the statement. The absence of famil- 
far methods of effort, appealing instinctively to 
her owa sex, and reaching out into wide 
schemes of Christian benefit, has a tendency, 
certainly, to dwarf character and to narrow 
sympathy. But this is a deficiency which 
seems in a fair way to be met—met, too, by 
the growing sense of power and opportunity 
in women themselves. The work is not be- 
ing set for them; they are finding and enter- 
ing upon it. A deepening conviction of her 
corporate responsibility is certainly taking 
hold on Woman’s conscience with unwonted 

wer, 

And apart from the hopeful aspect of this 
fact in regard to its enlarging influence on the 
mind and heart of women themselves, there is 
great auspiciousness iu it in relation to the fu- 
ture effectiveness of the church. For the 
strength of the church is the strength of its 
members; and those members, it can never be 
ae, are preponderantly women. 

pe more puint of importance in woman’s 
ae as a church-member is the respousi- 

lity that position devolves upon her in her 
relation to suciety. And this is the responsi- 
bility of bearing always in mind the fact that 
she is a member of the Christian fellowship, 
and of standing steadfast in the world as a re- 
specter of the institutions and ebjects of the 
confederacy to which she belongs. 

There is nothing in man’s nature, however 
stiff the stuff of which it flatters him to think 
he is made, which will not mold like wax to 
the united determinations of conscientious wo- 
men. And if the sisterhood of our churches 
will be but loyal to the obligations they 
have voluntarily assumed, there are almost no 
Jimits to their practical influence on the con- 
duct of men, and the general usages of society. 

Woman, potential always when standing on 
conviction and conscience, is never more po- 
tential than in standing steadfast to her re- 
sponsibilities as a member of the church. 





WHAT MAKES A LADY. 


The various interpretations which have 
been given to the word *‘lady,” provoke a lit- 
tle thought on the subject. 

The uneducated ascribe the term to those 
who are not compelled to labor for self-support, 
and who know of no better way to spend the 
hours than in idle luxury or self-gratification ; 
when, in truth, they may be the very ones 
who, above all others, fail to exhibit the least 
indication of a true lady. They scoff at hon- 
est toilers, and turn disdainfully away from 
those on whom they are dependent for the 
food they eat, and the fine clothes in which 
they delight to array themselves, 

In the estimation of some it is only necessa- 
ry to dwell in a large and elegant house, or be 
able to ride out on pleasant days in a carriage, 
in order to be a lady. 

“Oh! she is u lady néw,” is often sarcasti- 
cally given as a reason why old acquaintances 
are allowed to pass unnoticed. Thus often 
are old friendships broken, because, on one 
side, persons having been raised from obscur- 
ity and poverty, to a condition of greater mate- 
rial comfort, which naturally gives them an air 
of dignity, are misjudged by the friends of other 
days, as proud, when every reflecting woman 
must admit that the fault is frequently on 





the other side. How often is there in this | 
way an impassable gulf fixed between those | 
who were once on terms of pleasant intimacy! 

Conscious of inferiority in many respects, the 

less fortunate shrink from the customary sal- 

utation, and the other, surprised by the unu- 

sual coldness, without thinking what the 

cause may be, fails to make the necessary ad- 

vances. In consequence, bitter feelings of 
envy and jealousy are engendered, and they 

who are already destitute of sufficient self- 

respect, siuk still lower in the esteem of oth- 

ers, even while they assume an air of indepen- 

dence and contemptuous forgetfulness of their 
former acquaintance. 

It is to be regretted that the general tenden- 
cy is to become vain of newly-acquired pos- 
sessions, and that many forget early poverty. 
But there are more exceptions to the rule 
than we sometimes think. Worldly prosperi- 
ty, indeed, is not necessarily incompatible 
with true nobility of character; on the con- 
trary, is often most helpful in the exercise of 
generous purposes. The true lady realizes 


tich? She recognizes real worth in every 
woman who manifests it,and endeavors to 
maintain a kindly attitude towards all. Does 
she happen to be poor? She will not envy 
the neighbor who is blessed with more com- 
fortable surroundings, but will rejeice for her 
sake, and strive to meet her with generous 
sympathy. She is well aware that silks and 
tees do not make the lady, be they never so 
costly, and knows that she is not herself ex- 
empt from fulfilling: the requirements in a 
lady. 

Again, there prevails far too extensively the 
idea that, in a woman, knowledge of the sci- 
ence of government, or interest in the affairs 
of the nation, is unladylike! Was anything 
ever more preposterous? As if any one could 
know too much, be it man or woman. Is not 
a “little learning” as “daugerous’’ for a wo- 
man as for a man? Because a woman seeks 
to know something of the men who are to ex- 
ercise civil authority over her, to be the hu- 
man guardians of her life and property, to 
whose laws she must render obedience, and 
for whose support she must pay equally with 
the man who owns property, does this make 
her lessa lady? Because she sees physical 
suffering around her, resulting from a viola- 
tion of the laws of health, and feeling within 
herself the buraing desire to alleviate it, ap- 
plies herself diligently to become acquainted 
with the method and the means, does she de- 
serve to be called unladylike? Or if, soaring 
higher still, in the midst of so many sin-sick 
souls, she longs to offer the drop of spiritual 
balm to the wounded spirit, must she, in or- 
der to do this, lay aside all claim to refine- 
ment? 

Oh, why can we not feel pity, instead of in- 
dignation, for the poor deluded sisters who 
would have woman remain in the bliss of that 
ignorance which regards wisdom as folly ? 

For our own sake we are only ashamed 
that we know so little, and are glad that we 
are not willing to stay ignorant. We rejoice 
in the aspiration to know something more 
than we now know, of literature, art, science, 
‘politics, and religion. Without aiming to be- 
come distinguished in either, we desire to 
learn something of all, as far as they bear upon 
each other. 

Matrimonial relations and household duties 
will never suffer from this cause alone. In- 
deed, a wife will be a better wife, a mother 
more a mother, if intellectually her husband’s 
equal, or even as his superior will be all the 
more helpful. 

Ladies may be found among women who 
possess no such knowledge, and who have 
had but few educational advantages. We 
have known such, who were yet in kindly 
feeling and integrity of heart, worthy to be 
called ladies. 

We aflirm that she who cultivates virtue, 
and dares to exercise all her mental powers, 
from the very symmetry of her being, is a 
lady, or, better still, a noble woman. 


<= 


LED INTO CAPTIVITY. 


BY MRS. G. U. 


A few years since, circumstances compelled 
the writer to pass part of the winter in a Mor- 
mon settlement, in a valley of the Wahsatch 
mountains, near the borders of Idaho. A sit- 
uation more lonely and isolated cannot well be 
imagined. Communication with other settle- 
ments was obtained by means of roads, or 
paths rather, that wound through gloomy 
canyons, or climbed zigzag over lofty divides, 
which in winter were often impassable for 
weeks together. 

Secure from Gentile innovations, the saints 
here kept on the even tenor of their way, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, and previous to 
my unwilling sojourn, no female had gone 
back to that outer world from which she was 
supposed to have parted forever; for it was 
not imagined, a woman presumed to cherish a 
thought beyond the interests of her lord and 
master and his family. A superficial observer 





| 
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Her history, or as much of it as I am at lib- 
erty to make public, is asad one. Left an or- 
phan at an early age, and having no relatives 
in America, a countryman and friend of her 
father’s kindly placed her at school until she 
was able to support herself by writing, which 
she was more anxious to do, since her benefac- 
tor had experienced severe reverses of fortune, 
and she did not wish to remain dependent on 
him. Asa writer for the press, she was very 
successful; and I remember admiring many 
gracefui poems from the pen of *Enylla,’” lit- 
tle dreaming I should ever meet the gifted au- 
thoress under circumstances so strange, and 
so far from our native Canadian ‘“‘woods and 
lakes.” 

But to continue her story in her own words: 
“It is needless,” said she, ‘to tell you how 
much I valued the love of the noble, earnest, 
pure-minded gentleman who became my hus- 
band. Hitherto I bad been alone in the 
world, with.no truly sympathetic heart to re- 
spond to the want of my own; and I believe 
I could appreciate, as few can, the wealth of a 
loving heart thus spending its riches on me. 

“*He wrapped me around with his care, 

And his love was the love of a manhood 

Whose life was a living prayer.’ 

“Reverses, the common lot of humanity, be- 
gan to visit us with the failure of the W. Bank; 
other losses followed, and feeling a good deal 
disheartened, my busband’s mind and my own 
were just in the proper state to receive favora- 
bly suggestions of change of country and busi- 
ness. And the one to offer these suggestions, 
hold out promises of help, and draw most glow- 
ing pictures of the West, its wealth, and want 
of youthful talent and energy, was Bishop R. 
Visiting his native place, ostensibly to see his 
aged mother and-other relatives, of whom my 
husband was one, but in reality on a mission 
from the Mormon Church, though no one 
judging from ‘his talk would believe him to 
patronize, much less practice, polygamy. The 
result was a determination on the part of my 
husband and myself to accompany Mr. R. on 
his journey back, and, as he kindly said, if af- 
ter seeing his home we did not choose to re- 
main, why then he would assist us to continue 
our journey into any of the neighboring States 
or California, 

“Unused though we had been to hardships 
and exposure, we bore the long and toilsome 
journey with strength and fortitude. Winter 
overtook us at Green river, and our trials 
from there until we reached this valley I can- 
not describe. You, my friend, who have gone 
over that route, can understand its peculiar 
difficulties in the depth of a hard winter. For 
my husband's sake I strove to repress as much 
as possible each sign of fatigue, cold and fear, 
not wishing to add to the mental disquietude 
he already felt; for I knew he deeply regretted, 
more on my account than his own, the step we 
had taken. 

“T think our feelings almost deprived us of 
the power of utterance, when, on arriving at 
his house, we heard Mr. R. saluted as bishop, 
spiritual and temporal leader of the settle- 
ment, and husband of the four women who 
were gathered to meet him, To,get out of 
this wretched place was the sole desire of our 
hearts; yet had we been permitted, the in- 
clemency of the season rendered it impossible. 
Still we were not unhappy; far fromit. Hap- 
pily blind to the future, while still spared to 
each other, we could not be other than hope- 
ful and courageous, 

“One fatal day, my husband, Bishop R., and 
several others, went into the mountain some 
distance, to a lumber mill, belonging to Bishop 
R. Iremember being unable to account for 
the agony of waiting and watching for their 
return. When at last they did come, the face 
of Bishop R., as he entered first and came up 
to me, told, more plainly than any words, that 
the worst ill that fate could inflict had’ fallen 
onme. Standing by the white, dead, drenched 
form, they brought silently in, I felt an unnat- 
ural calm pervade my senses, external sights 
and sounds seemed far away, the glorified spir- 


will wonder at ‘the meek, submissive spirit dis- it of my beloved was beside me; I thought I 
played by these women, and the apparent har- was dying, and the consciousness thrilled me 
mony existing between families. After a few with joy; Iknew no more. But I was des- 
days spent in a Mormon household the vision | tined to further trials. When I awoke from 
is dispelled, and you see human nature in its | the thrall a dangerous fever had laid on my 
most repulsive aspect; find the humility you | senses, I found a long period had elapsed. 
respected was fear, and the harmony you ad- | The utmost kindness was shown me by the 


mired, a sham. 


| women. 


They told me gently how he had 


A few days after our arrival at the settle- | fallen accidentally into the river; how vain 
ment, I met a person, but for whom I might | every effort for his rescue. I did not dare 


not now be at liberty to relate what I am 
about to. She was a lady, and to say I was 
surprised, does not at all express what I felt 
when gazing upon those expressive features. 
Intellectiral, delicate, refined, what a contrast 
to the cvarse, illiterate, though kind women 
that stood around. 
natures recognized in her a being superior, 
and vied with each other in their attentions 
to the invalid, for she was evidently a victim 
of consumption. We were not long in becom- 
ing warm friends; and I shall ever number 
those hours spent by her side as among the 
most interesting of my past life; and to her 
influence we owe the fact of a safe and speedy 
conveyance to outside civilization and the joys 
of social life once more. And she, my beloved 
and beautiful friend, has joined the “innumer- 
able company” of lofty intelligences, in the 
land whereof it is said,““There are no more 





ihis, and governs herself accordingly. Is she 


tears nor partings.” 


| 
| 


It seemed, even their dull | 


dwell on the dreadful subject, nor express 
what were the doubts that haunted me. One 
day the senior wife of Bishop R. came to me 
with a face full of trouble, and told me hesi- 
tatingly, knowing how I would receive such 


information, that Bishop Wells, of Bethel, had | 


expressed his intention to make me his wife— 
the seventh. I had heard the polygamous 
wretch preach once, and had been so disgust- 
ed with his discourse and personal uncleanli- 
ness, that my husband and myself left before he 
had finished, thereby incurring his anathema. 

“At the time Ifelt indignant and incredulous 
that my weakness should be so insulted. But 
I was yet to learn there was no appeal from 
the tyranny of these petty despots. Sending 
for Bishop R, I asked him if he was to permit 
a weak, defenceless woman, the wife of his 
relative, to be thus assailed, imploring him to 





exert his influence to secure my peace from in- 
terruption during the short time I should live, 


for I felt my time could not be long, since con- 
sumption had fastened on my already weak- 
ened system. Bishop R. declared himself anx- 
ious to do anything for my happiness, but said 
it was not in his power to interfere with a 
brother in such a case, ‘unless,’ said he, ‘in a 
way I fear will be very repugnant to your feel- 
ings, becoming my spiritual wife, and I swear 
by my respect for you and regard for the dead, 
never to take advantage of the position I as- 
sume, should you return to health and strength 
once more,’ There could be but one result; I 
accepted the Icast repulsive alternative. The 
farce was enacted, and Bishop W. was inform- 
ed that Brother R. had a prior claim to their 
dying captive, so I was left in peace. 

“I thank God that my influence will enable 
you to return to that life Lonce enjoyed; but 
ere you go, my friend, this body will share the 
narrow bed of my beloved, and my spirit with 
his the bliss of immortality.” 

This was her story; its recital often inter- 
rupted by weakness. The death of her hus- 
band was too painful and agitating a topic to 
discuss with her, and I found the women very 
reticent on the subject when questioned, tell- 
ing me no more than they had told her, that 
he had accidentally fallen into the river while 
on a visit, along with some others, to a lum- 
ber-mill of Bishop R.’s. Upon careful, but ap- 
parently careless inquiry, I found that Broth- 
er Wells had formed one of the party. Put- 
ting that fact and the other, of his seeking to 
marry the unhappy Mrs. A., together, my hus- 
band and Iconcluded that the death of the 
unfortunate gentleman was not the result of 
accident. The annals of Mormonism show 
such mysterious cases quite frequently, espe- 
cially when strangers happen to have fascinat- 
ing wives or daughters. 

I spent every hour with my dying friend, 
who rejoiced at the approach of death with all 
the joy a prisoner would feel ip contemplating 
a speedy release from captivity. 

When it became evident she was really dy- 
ing, she called Bishop R. to her side, thanked 
him and all who had shown her so much kind- 
ness, and asked him to remember the promise 
he had given her in reference to providing us 
ameans of crossing the mountains. He as- 
sured her, in a voice husky with emotion, that 
every wish of hers would be sacred to him. 
My beautiful frien 1 looked as if no other wish 
remained to be fulfilled, and in Jess than an 
hour her pure spirit passed away, to be forev- 
er with him whose name was last on her lips, 
in the presence of the Eternal. 

They buried her by the side of her husband. 
In memory I see those mounds in that remote 
valley; the frowning mountains, a perpetual 
monument, the river winding near, murmur- 
ing an eternal requiem. 

Bishop R. did not forget his promise, and 
showed us every kindness, accompanying us 
with his own team as far as was necessary, 
Only leaving us when we joined a party of 
travelers en route to California. 

We parted from him with real regret. He 
seemed moody and sorrowful, and I could not 
help thinking his knowledge of the cause of 
his relation’s death produced that gloom, 
—San José Mercury. 


—_—oe 


MRS. GREELEY. 


SKETCH OF HER LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


Mrs. Greeley, who died at 4:30 A. M., Oct. 
31, was born in Litchfield County, Conn., 
in 1814. She was somewhat younger than 
her husband, who was sixty-one on the 3d 
of last February. Her maiden name was Mary 
Young Cheney. 

In her youth she came to New York and es- 
tablished a school, boarding at the Graham 
House, where she first met Mr. Greeley. He 
was then conducting the New Yorker. Their 
acquaintance ripened into affection, and they 
were soon engaged. Mr. Greeley and Mics 
Cheney were married July 5, 1836, in War- 
renton, N. C., where she was engaged in teach- 
ing school. Mr. Greeley now has two chil- 
dren living—Miss Ida and Miss Gabrielle. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Mrs. Prof. Youmans told me last winter that 
Mrs, Greeley was once very beautiful. For 
years she had been an invalid. During her 
life she was always eccentric, showing spells 
of stoicism, and then love and kindness, to Mr. 
Greeley. She was a woman of iron will and 
Spartan enduranca. 

When I asked Mrs. Youmans what caused 
Mrs, Greeley’s uneven temperament, she re- 
plied: 

“Well, she was born in the ordinary walks 
of life. The Cheneys were Litchfield County 
farmers. She came from the toiling millions, 
the starting point of all American nobility. 
She once had a very strong will, but sickness 
has broken her coustitution, and she is gov- 
erned entirely by impulse. Her eccentrivities 
are strikingly peculiar. She was formerly ac- 
customed to occupation, and even to hard 
work, as a mother and head of a family, but 
of late years Mr. Greeley’s financial position 
prevents the necessity of labor on her part, 
and her mind has become eccentric.’’ 

“Was she like Mr. Greeluy?’’ Iasked. 

“Yes, there was greatsimilarity. They were 
well mated. She was full of new ideas, and 
brave enough to carry out any theory which 
she believed to be true, even against the whole 





world, She entered into all of Mr. Greeley’s 





— 
cold water and vegetarian theories with a 
worthy of a Roman mother, Mr. Grecler an 
even now, with great pride, with what am 
tan stoicism Mrs. Greeley used to Preside be. 
fore company at their simple Grahamite 
— was running the New Yorker, a 

“How do you mean?” J inquired. 

“Why, neither Mr. nor Mrs, Greeley 
meat or drank tea or coffee. Their diet 
sisted of Graham bread, boiled beans and 
and cold water; and Mr. Greeley 
amused us by telling how Mrs. Gree 
when she had friends to visit her from the 
country.” 

“How was that ?” 

‘ume she would set her little table with 
raham bread, milk, beans, salt and 

and when they all sat down she would ne 

apologize, or even explain anything, but talk 

very intelligently, and leave the dinner to ex 

plain itself. 

“ ‘Sometimes,’ said a friend of the 
‘Mr. Greeley used to suggest to Mrs, G: 
that some explanation ought to be made to the 
visitors; but she would look up very 
and say: No, Horace, what is good 
for us is good enough for them. The result 
was, Mr. Greeley used to say, laughing, that 
people who came to stay a week gen 
stood our vegetarian diet about two days, ang 
never repeated the visit till compelled to, 
They were never tempted back by rich liy. 
ing.’ ” 

During all Mrs. Greeley’s sickness, Mr, Gree. 
ley has watched over her with patient deyp- 
tion. Sometimes during past years she has 
been very queer in her notions, but he has 
never fre:ted nor chided her. 

“What were Mrs. Greeley’s peculiarities” 
I asked an intimate friend of the family, 

“She had an iron will, and often took it into 
her head to carry out certain radical ideas at 
any cost. Once,” continued the friend, | 
went up to Chappaqua to spend Sunday, Mr. 
Greeley had two goats at the station, and she 
thought no one could drive them to the farm 
but Horace; so he, to humor her, walked the 
whole distance and drove them in. She was 
the soul of honor and integrity, and would 
never submit toa dishonest or tricky action 
on the part of any one. During that ride 
from the station to the farm, she inquired of 
the driver his price, acd, when she found he 
wanted to take a dollar’s advantage of her, she 
refused to pay it, and we all got out and walk- 
ed the rest of the distance—”’ 

“And Mr, Greeley ?”’ 

‘Why, after a while,in he came with the 
goats. He neither smiled at the idea, nor 
complained at the long walk. In fact, in his 
treatment of Mrs. Greeley, and her eccentric- 
ities, he is the best man I ever knew. He 
never forgets himself, but waits on her with all 
the devotion of a young lover. Indeed, there 
is something grand in Mr. Greeley’s devotion 
to his wife. He says he had hard work to get 
her, that he married her for love, and that he 
shall always love her, sick or well.” 

Mrs. Greeley had some peculiar ideas, which 
her future biographer will no doubt notice, 
She believed in nature, and in letting nature 
alone. She used to believe that children ought 
to be brought up in a state of nature, untram 
meled by clothing. 

In her religious belief Mrs, Greeley was & 
strong Universalist.- She believed thoroughly 
in rewards and punishments as we go along, 
and that if the wicked escape the penalties of 
the legal code, that conscience, “which doth 
make cowards of us all,’ will inflict penalties 
of a secret sting. In the end she believed in 
the universal salvation of all mankind; bub 
she always thought, with Ben Adhem, that 
he whose name was writ ‘‘as one who loved 
his fellow-men’’ would one day, in the purer 
world beyond, “lead all the rest.” Religion, 


with her, was not in the cant of creeds, but ia 


the grander acts of such great philanthro 
pists as Wilberforce and tioward—in the sub 
lime stoopings of the Christ-child when he 
bends to lift a struggling orphan from the gu 
ter, or grandly and bravely breaks the shat 
kles of the slave-—N. Y. Commercial Advertit 
er. 


—_— oe 


MATCH-MAKING MAMMAS. 


The “marriage de convenance’’ is just # 
much an institution here as in Europe, and 
managing mammas are just as commol 
There is a lady, well-known in one of our cities, 
who has married off a large family of daughter 
eligibly, and prides herself openly on having 
performed a mother’s daty. ‘Not one 
them,” says this frank woman, when speaking 
of her sons-in-law, “‘would have married # 
daughter of mine if I had not brought it about 
by little dinners and adroit attentions, by mak 
ing opportunities for intercourse, and—by put 
ting it in their heads. And they are all very 
happy. I think the world would be much bet 
ter off if the question of marriage were 8€ 
for people by anybody but themselves.” 

But all young ladies have not such clever 
mammas; some must scheme and maneuver 
for themselves, “What isthe charm of te 
Clark girls?” asked a lady of a young ms® 
about town. “They are not pretty, OF very 
intelligent, or fashionable, or rich, yet 
young men frequent their house, and they 
have secured the three best matches in New 
York,” 
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yell,” was the reply, after a moment’s 

ng, “they sit down on a sofa; they are 

good-natured, they are very sympathet- 

make you feel at home, they are wo- 

° and full of tact; when they bid you 

night, it is with a gentle pressure of the 

which leads you to think that you have 

an impression. Then, they never allow 

qpeir eves to wander when you are talking to 
shew,” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ge YT ‘AT 1 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


~“WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 





Deak FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL :—I have 
not forgotten my promise to write you some ac- 
guntofmy workin Maine, Of my first week's 
work you have already beeninformed. My sec- 
ond week began at Bath, where I spoke in the 
City Hall to a good audience, the adult por- 
tion of which gave me respectful attention. 
But not so the boys—about forty of them were 
noisy and ill-mannered. Their mothers don’t 
gant to vote, and did not come to the meet- | 

. [wanted to stay and tell them what | 
they should do for their sons, but other en- 

ents would not permit. There are, how- 
grer, many true women in Bath, and good help 
may be expected from them when Maine is 
ready to organize for work. 

Wiscasset next gave me a hearing in the 
Congregational church. The Rev. W. H. 
Boulster was instrumental in securing me a 
large audience of very intelligent people, who 
seceived the word gladly. Many thanks are 
due to him and his wife for their assistance 
and encouragement. 

My next meeting was in Damariscotta. We 
were given to understand that very little sym- 
pathy could be expected in that town. A fair 
hearing was all we asked. An elderly gentle- 
man who was kind enough to use his influ- 
ence in our behalf, although opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage, got up the best kind of a meet- 
ing; ball packed full of quiet, orderly, intelli- 
gent people ; entertained me at his house, 
paid the expense of the hall, and sent me on 
my way with the assurance that I should have 
acordial welcome in that place at any time I 
q@uld come and speak to them. I think such 
opponents are very desirable. The truth is that 
the best arguments, in favor of women, were 
tobe found in his own house, in the person 
of his very estimable wife and affectionate 
daughter. Long may he, and they, live to 
bless each other and society! Iam sure he 
will vote right on this question when it is sub- 
mitted to the voters of Maine to decide, and 
here let me say that the women in this State 
ate in themselves, the best argument for our 
case. It seems to me that we have only to 
point men to theirown wives, mothers and 
daughters, and ask if they are to be held in 
political subjection any longer ? 

A ride over the Knox and Lincoln Railroad 
to Rockland, brought me to my next appoint- 
ment,and by the way, I must say that that 
road is one of the best in the State. Built at 
great expense— $60,000 per mile. 

The Universalist society of Rockland open- 
ed their church for my meeting, and their pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. H. Sweetser, gave valuable as- 
distance in various ways. There are many 
warm friends of the cause in Rockland, and 
they can be relied upon to assist in any work 
for its advancement. It was while in this 
town that the horse sickness first crossed my 
path and made me aware that Woman Suffrage 
depends, to a certain extent, on horses, as well 
@ men. 

Acold, drizzling rain-storm set in, the night of 
my meeting in Rockland, which no doubt pre- 
vented some from attending, but in spite of it 
& goodly number were out. The next day 
brought no boat to take me to Camden, where 
Iwas to speak in the evening, and the poor 
horses were too sick to make the regular trip 
with mail stage. So there I was, and but for 
the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Snow I 
might have remained there—eight miles from 
©y appointment. These kind friends sent me 
©Camden with their own private team, and I 
have been praying ever since that that little 
Pony may escape the ravages of the “‘horse- 

per.”’ 

At Camden the Methodist Church was 
pened for me to speak in, although I was told 
that they would not have epened it for a 
Political meeting, if some of their members 

hot known me personally, years ago. 
There, also, I found a few believers; one of 
them, an old lady, said to me after the meet- 

“I am glad you had the courage to come 
© Camden and speak the truth.” I was as- 
sured of a cordial welcome, and a fair hearing 
fl should ever come to their town again. 

I was obliged to wait two days in Camden 

Conveyance to Belfast where my husband 
¥a8 wailing for me. I could not be allowed 
totake any baggage, that being left behind for 

Steam-boat when she should make her 
next trip. The sick horses were more than 
hours making their way over the hills, 

2 miles, to Belfast. 

Ithad been our intention to go to Montville 

8nd visit our friends, and hold two or three 
in that vicinity, but no team could 
behad for love or money. So we took the 
taibtoad to Unity village and had one good 
there. Mrs. H. B. Berry introduced 
™, and entertained me at her house. I re- 








turued to Belfast the next day. The friends 
of the cause were, in the meantime, working 
to get up a meeting in that city. The two pa- 
pers published there gave good notice, and it 
seemed likely to be one of our most successful 
meetings. It was to have been Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 7th., but when that morning dawn- 
ed, water poured dowti from somewhere, and 
continued to pour until the streets were flood- 
ed; and no means of getting to the hall—not 
a horse was to be seen all that day. ,So with 
some feeling of reluctance I sent word not to 
open the hall. I have promised to return to 
Belfast and speak to them at some future time, 
as there are many warm friends of the cause 
there who did much to help and encourage 
me in the work. 

Friday, the 8th., was a fine day, and a good 
large audience greeted me inthe M. E. Church 
in Searsport, in the evening. A gentleman 
introduced me there, who said he was more 
than glad to have the opportunity to do so; 
you will fin€ his name in the list of subscrib- 
ers sent to the JOURNAL last week. The cler- 
gyman opened the meeting with prayer— 
“That our women might be kept pure’’ was 
the burden of it. After the lecture, he said 
he felt like the boy who wanted to do “some- 
thing religious,” and could think of nothing 
better than to pass the contribution box, which 
was done with right good-will. 

Sunday morning, while the smoking ruins of 
Boston were claiming your attention, I took the 
early boat to Bucksport (the sad intelligence 
had not reached us then). When I arrived in 
that town I found that my husband, who went 
on two days in advance of me, was obliged to 
walk to Penobscot—fourteen miles, Nohorse 
could be had in Bucksport. The mails were 
carried through with one horse, (when they 
were carried at all) and that one too sick to 
work. A chance for me to ride half-way had 
been secured,and there I met my brother’s 
horse and buggy; the horse as sleek and 
sprightly as if there were no “horse distemper” 
infashion. The enjoyment of a pleasant ride 
of eight miles, behind that swift-footed ani- 
mal, was somewhat marred by the thought of 
the tired feet that had walked the yeary miles 
of that same road the day before, and all be- 
cause the letter, written a week before, to an. 
nounce our coming, was not received until the 
day after his arrival. 

Resting here until Monday, my work began 
again. A good moon to light us, a good horse 
and double-seated buggy to take us over the 
road,and best of all, willing hearts have made it 
easy for us to have meetings every evening this 


week. 
Monday, at South Penobscot, Tuesday at 


the center of the town called “The Bay”, and 
Wednesday at West Brooksville. In each placé 
good audiences were in attendance, and a fair 
share of interest was manifested. 

Thursday evening my meeting was appoint- 
ed in the M. E. Church ir Castine—a little vil- 
lage whose quiet, even, orthordox habits have 
not been disturbed, so far as I could judge, 
since the British war ships anchored in her 
harbor in A. D., 1812. The most convenient 
means of reaching the place from my present 
location is a good boat, and good strong arms 
to use the oars. By this mode of traveling, I 
was conveyed to my appointment, a distance 
of five miles in one hour. Arriving there we 
learned that the whole town was in an uproar 
about our meeting, and if the church had not 
been promised before due consideration had 
been taken upon it, we could not have had a 
meeting there; the bills were torn down, and 
the women were “dead set’’ against it. The 
officiating clergyman was present and when 
called upon to open the meeting by prayer. 
complied with the request, but in addition to 
invoking the Divine blessing upon the meeting, 
he went off in a long strain of explanation— 
telling God that the apostles of “free love” 
were in jail, and that I was not a “free lover.” 
Intimating that there was no fear that my lec- 
ture would so injure the church as toseriously 
interfere with any religious worship that might 
be held there in future. A bright little girl in 
that place asked me “how old a woman must 
be before she could vote?” I think the wo- 
men of Castine must be some years older than 
they are now before they know enough to 
want to vote. 

My audience was more than two thirds men; 
they gave me a fair hearing, and when I left 
the hotel the next morning to return by the 
same independent line of travel as that by 
which I reached that progressive village, I 
heard that men were discussing the question, 
“Shall women vote ?’’ in the stores and other 
places where they meet, to hear or tell some 
new thing; and who knows but they may say 
yes! Let us live in hope. 

There was a lady present at one of my meet- 
ings this week, who says,—“It is no place for 
women at town-meetings, mixing up with 
men.’’ But this same lady has been known to 
ride eighteen miles to attend a circus, and car- 
ry with her two babies. The mother is not 
worth saving, but I am sorry for the children. 

The men in this part of the State are more 
ready to hear than the women, butI notice 
nearly all of the women say, if it ever comes, 
they shall avail themselves of the privilege, 
but they don’t care whether it comes or not. 

Iam to speak in Bluebill and Ellsworth 
next week; farther than thatI am not in- 
formed. The appointments are mostly made 


| 





by traveling on foot to reach the several places, 
and if all other means of conveyance fail, I 
ami assured I shall be escorted in the style of 


Miles Standish’s bride. 
MaRrGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
Penobscot Nov. 15, 1872. 


GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Ata special meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
South Carolina Branch, held at the residence 
of Mr. William Rollin, in this city, for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to the National Con- 
vention, to assemble at St. Louis on the 20th 
inst, the following were elected, viz: Hon. 
A.J. Ransier, M. C., Governor elect, F. J. 
Moses Jr., Hon. W. J. Whipper, Miss Lottie 
Rollin, Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, Miss Martha 
Schofield, and Mrs. Hon. R. C. DeLarge. 

A committee of two, consisting of Miss K. 
Rollin and Hon. A. J. Ransier, were appoint- 
ed to solicit subscriptions to aid in defraying 
the expenses of the delegation. Gov. R. K. 
Scott, President of the Association, presided 
over the meeting. 

Gov. R. K. Scott, and Hon. A. J. Ransier, 
our new Congressman, both made telling re- 
marks in sympathy with the movement. At 
this time, when Gov. Scott is the prominent 
candidate for the United States Senate, and 
his election seems almost certain, his identifi- 
cation with the cause of Woman Suffrage is 
significant of its growing importence. In the 
Senate he will be a powerful auxiliary. Dur- 
ing his entire administration of the affairs of 
this State he has recognized the capacity and 
reliability of women in the conduct of public 
business by appointments to positions of trust, 
wherever circumstances admitted. Attorney 
General Chamberlain, whose ability and judg- 
ment command the highest respect from both 
friends and foes, endorsed the objects of the 
meeting in his usual modest but impressive 
mauner. His being unable to attend the con- 
vention at St. Louis is to be deplored, as he is 
one of the most faithful and able friends of the 
cause. Of the delegates elected, it is probable 
that Miss Charlotte Rollin alone will be able 
wo attend the convention, as the Legislature 
convenes on the 26th. Miss Rollin, it will be 
remembered, delivered an address before the 
Legislature of South Carolina, upon this sub- 
ject, just after reconstruction, and has been 
identified with the cause ever since, She is a 
young lady of superior talent and education, 
and her connection with a race just born into 
the rights of citizenship, aud composing two- 
thirds of the population of South Carolina, 
makes her a peculiarly proper representative 
of the cause iu this State. Hon. R. B. Elliot, 
our re-elected Congressman, endorses the 
movement in a forcible and exceedingly elo- 
quent speech. He assures the association that 
his vote and influence in the National Legisla- 
ture will continue asin the past,for the weak 
against the strong. 

The report which I clip from the Daily Un- 
ion, of this city, has been copied and comment- 
ed upon by the principal newspapers of this 
State. “The wheels of progress are rolling 
onward” as the serious attention of the public 
is attracted. Yours for equal rights, 

G. F. M, 

Columbia, S. C., Nov, 12, 1872. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The political campaign is now over, and 
the women of our part of the country feel 
very much encouraged by the victories of the 
last six months, as well they may. The 
adoption by the Republicans, at Philadelphia, 
of the resolution to treat with respectful con- 
sideration the demands of women, the action 
of Massachusetts on the Woman Suffrage 
question, ard the overwhelming defeat of the 
Liberal Republican party, are great victories 
indeed. Republican correspondents can no 
more say, as did one, last winter, in his letter 
from Columbus, that “the most laughable 
thing which had occurred during the week 
was the presentation of a Woman Suffrage pe- 
tition, signed by four hundred citizens of 
Ohio.’? (If I mistake not, the four hundred 
names were Obtained in one little corner of 
Ohio, by one person, Miss Jane O. Deforest. 
But had there been only four hundred in the 
whole State, Icannot see anything laughable 
in citizens petitioning their legislators for the 
recognition of rights, even though there were 
but fifty of them.) But we are promised re- 
spectful consideration hereafter. And the de- 
feat of the Greeley party has saved us at least 
four years additional labor. So we turn to 
the Woman Suffrage work, if not with light 
hearts, with renewed hope of success. Who 
can say but the hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence and Republican 
principles may find’ them practically estab- 
lished, and all “‘the people’ equal before the 
law. Let usdo all in our power to secure 
such a desirable result. It is impossible to 
say what may not be done in the next four 
years. 

Your correspondent began her winter's 
work on the 9th,at Lebanon, Ohio. Prof. 
Holbrook, the proprietor of the Normal School 
at that place, having generously tendered the 
use of his commodious hall, I took advantage 
of the opportunity to speak on Woman Suf- 
frage. , 

When I was informed, on my arrival at 


. finances. 





Lebanon, that the musical club of the insti- 
tute, composed of men and women, were go- 
ing to aid me by their music, and honor me by 
occupying the platform with me, I felt as 
though the good time hoped for was indeed 
near at hand, and I queried whether this com- 
pliment to my cause was the effect of the 
Philadelphia resolution, or whether a sojourn 
at an institution where men and women are 
received on equal terms and given equal op- 
portunities, had caused these people to forget 


the ban placed on women by the outside | 


world. I am inclined to conclude it was the lat- 
ter, for perfect equality seems to exist through- 
out the whole school. No wall is built up be- 
tween the males and females, nor are there 
any rules for keeping them asunder, as though 
the Creator had not intended they should 
mingle,but had made a mistake in having them 
born male and female in families. They 
walk to school together, recite together, and 
eat together, each performing acts of kindness 
for each othgr. I could fill this letter with a 
description of the Normal School and its work- 
ings, but time will not permit. 

Prof, Steel, a teacher in the institution of 
which I have been speaking, attended to my 
Rev. Mr. Douglass, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, opened the meeting .with 
prayer; young men and women sang a beauti- 
ful song, and Miss Porter, a teacher univer- 
sally respected and beloved, introduced the 
speaker. Does not that apeak well for Leba- 
non? How grateful I feel tothem all. I say 
all, for although the minister did not indicate 
in his prayer his sympathy for Woman Suf- 
frage, he is none the less, perhaps all the more, 
deserving of thanks for participating in the 
meeting. 

It is to be hoped the Woman Suffrage peo- 
ple of Ohio will do all they can to help carry 
on the work. Wherever the Woman Suffrage 
principle is not understood, meetings should 
be held, or, at least, a lecture delivered. One 
lecture does a great deal of good; it sets peo- 
ple to thinking and talking, and they convert 
each other. Where it is practicable to hold 
free meetings it should be done. If some two 
or three will make it their business to take up 
a collection, it is probable enough could be ob- 


“tained from the audience; if not, a small ad- 


ditionai tax on the friends of the cause would 
suffice. 

I received a copy of the Toledo Advocate a 
few days ago, and was greatly pleased to see 
that it devotes three columns to Woman Suf- 
frage. This portion of the paper is edited by 
the Woman Suffrage Association of that place, 
which appears to be composed of active, earn- 
est Woman Suffrage people. It is undoubted- 
ly through the influence of this society and 
the Advocate, that women voted in one ward 
of Toledo during the last election. Long live 
the Toledo Sunday Advocate ! M. V. L. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 15, 1872. 








R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


0a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 

Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
{GF FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 


ly Aug 5 





Sept 28 3m 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 
The Instructiqns of the most Eminent Masters ; 
The greatest number of Collateral ( free) advantages ; 
The lowest rates of tuition ; 
Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 
qualified. 
Winter term opens Nov. 25th. Circulars, giving 
full particulars, mailed free to any address. 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Nov. 16, 3t 


NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women, 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
3 Women or others desiring to lend saoney for a 
term of years, at ten per cent. intérest, payable semi- 
aunually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
| the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
| im all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
| Suaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
| which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
| lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 
Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Ha- 
morous Sketches, &c, 
TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


LCOPy fOr ONE YEAF.......csececeseccevcesevere $30 
4copies “ F cance ccnecede sabgbidaieuns bike ll 0 
6copies WO ' Sesdbccdovvedtouecucctecaaant 16 00 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 


ter-up of club). .........e0ceseeee 
12 copies for one year (and one extra o py to 
gotter-up Of club). 0. .oc..ccccccceccacceccs 21 
To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the Ma@azing, 
For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 
A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


GOO) ccccicdetcsctetascss ccabese Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... e 15 00 
lsilver-plated Cake Basket............. ee 20 00 
1 "& Fruit Stand ..........4.. “ 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoous, or 

FOO co cccoceceesscceua ads eye ceess « 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





Woman's Medical College 


Of THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 § d Av + COrner 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av » New York City. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
ll their fi teel 
- r - re engraving of our late President. 
M. A. SNOW, 
roman'e JOURNAL Office. 



















July 27. 
SOMETHING NEW 
FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
Do good and Make Money ! 


Address, with stamp, 
Box 188, New York City. 
im. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free!. 


This Magazine is a representative Western publl- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthiy published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary rauks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
peores and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and gaiden- 

ng departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 

social topics. 1t numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILMURE, “Milwan- 
kee Monthly.”” Milwaukee, Wis. May 26, 








The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this 
and other popular books. Address, I. N. RICHARD- 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 9. 4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Office=--17 H Ste t 
A few doors from’ Tremont Btreet. Boston. 


t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
SUNDAYS ZXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Woshingoos Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi m street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO 8E CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dra. SPEAR. 

Remember Drt Spear can be consalted 
upon all Disentes. ly Jan. 27, 73. 











Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is aqoveued by the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association. For sale by Sewing 

ers generally. Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston. 


(@™ Agents wanted. OctS sm 
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Case, St. Louis; Mrs. Coit, Ohio; Miss Noa, | ecutive Committee then submitted the follow- | in two years. Mrs. Adelle Hazlett and others! The little that seemed new I have from time | imparted by the simple recommendation that 

g. Louis; Mrs. Fanny Holy, St. Louis. ing have been actively at work, and very encour- | to time communicated to the Woman’s Jour- | our claims be treated with respectful consider- 
aging reports are made of the progress of the | NAL, and some plans for associated effort have | ation. We feel that we are not far from vic- 


The Committees retired for consultation, and 
irs. Stone improved the time while they were 


out by making a short speech. 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The President said that while the Com- 
were absent, she would like to speak to 
the delegates and friends, because she knew 
those who were here had been working in this 
for years. They are shortof time, but all 
ve it that deep earnest baptism of work for 
gn |e that underlie Republican insti- 
tations. They would work until that end is 
achieved or until death relieved them from 
theirlabor. She felt cheered this morning on 
seeing the progress they had made. It was 
about twenty years since the speaker came to 
this city to deliver a course of lectures for Wo- 
man’s Rights. They called it Woman’s Rights 
in those days. They did not use the word suf- 
rage at all, and as she stood there that morning 
mind ran back over ascore of years. When 
a4 counted the gains they had made, it seem- 
ed as if she had been in some fairy palace, and 
by charms the old wrongs had dropped away, 
and new good had sprung up. They had 
fought for Woman’s Rights, and had taken 
hold of the hand of little girls growing out of 
girlhood into womanhood, girls who must 
stand on their own feet and earn a living for 
themselves. When there was no father’s 
hand or brother’s arm to help, what could wo- 


.man do? She looked out into the great 


thorougfares of industry open to all men, and 
almost all were shut against her. Woman 
was a teacher at a dollara day, and had to 
board round. She was a seamstress with still 
smaller pay, or she was a housekeeper at her 
own house or somebody’s else where, so far 
as material gains were concerned, the results 
were small; other industries were shut to her. 
The world is as full of women as men. They 
have to eat, drink and be clothed, and until 
other opportunities are obtained their supplies 
are infinitely smailer than those offered to 
men. Why should women, whose supple fin- 
gers can set type, why should not they be type 
setters? The printers joined together in bands 
and swore by all the gods they knew that wo- 
men should not be printers. They joined to- 
gether in a body, and printed in a book they 
would not work for any man who employed 
women as printers. They thought it would 
degrade the labor of man. The reformers 
asked for what was honest, good, and true, and 
found a response in the business interest of 
men, and the way was opened for women prin- 
ters. Instead of brothers talking of support- 
ing their sisters and making themselves poor, 
they now worked side by side. A paper which 
they would have here for subscription, the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, came from an office 
where all the printers, with two exceptions, 
were girls, and the man who managed the 
office said it was an advantage, because the 
girls were always sober, and never go on a 
spree. He could always be sure of having the 
paper out at the righttime. The steady, hon- 
est, little women printers are always there. 
They asked why the women could not go into 
the st: res and sell shoes, cloth and dry goods, 
and why should not men build cities and sail 
ships, and do what larger muscles fit them for, 
and they quoted the words of King Solomon, 
who spoke of a good wife sending out ships 
and dealing in mercandise. Women entered 
stores and became not only clerks but mer- 
chants, and some of the best stores she knew 
to-day were owned by women, who dou not 
look to the time when they are to go to the 
workhouse, or some worse place even, but 
were laying by some means to give them com- 
fortable maintenance in their old age. Fa- 
thers who had daughters looked forward with 
more courage, because there were more ave- 
nues for woman’s industry, and better pay to 
reward it, 

When Chicago was burned the telegraphic 


dispatches most promptly forwarded and accu- | 


rately worded were sent by women, and a gen- 
erous public appreciated the fact. In medical 
matters they said, here is a department, here is 
afield for which women are peculiarly adapted, 
and to which they would be welcomed in the 
hour of peril. They were laughed at, and call- 
ed “she doctors” by those who thought wo- 
men would be scared by their vulgarity, and 
some young doctors threw stones and mud, 
literally, and tried to prevent women being 
physicians. But gentiemen who had wives 
and daughters looked in the face of those half- 
bearded boys, mocking at women wishing to 


REPORT. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—As Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, it becomes my 
duty to acquaint you with the work of the As- 
sociation during the past year. The friends 
who will listen to this must not expect to be 
entertained with sensational relations of sud- 
den, wide-spread triumphs. The .triumphs of 
truth and justice are as slow as they are sure. 

Veni vidi vici, does not express the methods of 
moral conquest. Line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little, that is 
the rule of our work. To those of us who, 
some years ago, joined the Woman movement 
in the joy of a new faith, there is no discour- 
agement inall this. Westill behold the things 
that are, with a sure and steadfast sense of 
what they should be and of what they are to 
be. God has made our animal organism to be 
moved to a knowledge of want by the sense of 
hunger. In alarger way, also, his Providence 
appoints that we shall feel the need of new 
blessings and resources before we receive them. 
Many agencies in this,as in other countries, 
are making the need of a larger freedom, a 

urer justice to be felt. Society is reaping the 

njustice shown to women in its present fa il 

ure and corruption. Women, in the progress- 
of civilization, become aware of a thousand 
wants in their character and education. Why 
are we so cramped? they say. You have 
been systematically developed from age to age 
and from century to century. Now that free- 
dom is the fashion, you are too small to fancy 
it. So, slowly, surely, society at large is be- 
coming proud to recognize its shortcoming to- 
wards Woman, and women, all over the world, 
are coming forward to claim the privileges of 
human beings. If the son is human, they say, 
the mother is human. Recognize this. You 
enlarge your own domain by enlarging ours. 

But now for deeds to fill out these high- 
sounding words. You will all remember that 
the last annual convention of this Association 
was held in Philadelphia, about a year since. 
Some of you attended in person, and are able 
to recall the pleasure and interest of that oc- 
ecasion. It was followed by conveutions in 
Pittsburg, Baltimore and Washington, all of 
which were held with the most gratifying re- 
sults. At each new rallying point new friends 
gathered around our banner, and fresh im- 
pulse was given to faithful workers only wait- 
ing to be united andorganized. Our meetings 
in Washington were largely attended by mem- 
bers of Congress, and by influential men and 
women in various walks of life. These and 
more general gatherings were followed by 
meetings in Camden and in various other 
towns of New Jersey, of which a satisfactory 
account was given. In May last, the Ameri- 
can Association held a mass meeting at Apol- 
lo Hall, New York, which stands on record as 
well attended and successful. 

We now come to the action of the State Leg- 
islatures, attesting as it does much labor on 
the part of your workers, and much progress 
in the treatment and consideration of the 
question. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
granted us two hearings on the subject of Wo- 
man Suffrage during their lastsession. A bill 
in favor of the measure was introduced and 
lost, but the’ count of votes showed a gain of 
nine since the year before, 

The Legislature of Connecticut gave the 
matter several hearings and respectful treat- 
ment, but took no action in its favor. 

In the State of Maine, in response to a me- 
morial presented by the American Association, 
seconded by petitions signed by citizens of 
Maine, a hearing was granted in Representa- 
tive’s Hall. Arguments were made by Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. A bill in fa- 
vor of allowing women to participate in Presi- 
dential elections received a two-third vote in 
the Senate, and was lost in the House by only 
four votes. 

In Rhode Island two hearings were granted, 
in response to a similar memorial and _peti- 
tions; arguments were offered by Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Churchill and Colonel Higginson, 
A lively discussion ensued, but the petitioners 
had leave to withdraw. 

In Pennsylvania a convention is now in ses- 
sion to amend the State Constitution, and the 
subject is being urgently pressed upon its atten- 
tion by the suffragists of that State. 

In South Carolina the memorial was respect- 
fully received and unanimously referred to a 
special committee. It came up so late in the 
session that no further action could be taken 














movement. 

In Ohio, Miss Jane De Forest, Mrs. Mar- 
garet V. Longley, Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Stewart, Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, 
and other ladies have been steadily at work. 

One of the most important occurrences of 
the past year is the recognition and quasi-in- 
dorsement of Woman Suffeage as an issue, by 
the Republican party. The fourteenth clause 
of the Republican platform is as follows :— 

“14, The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America, for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom. 
Their admission to wider spheres of usefulness 
is viewed with satisfaction, and the honest de- 
mand of any class of citizens for additional 
rights, should receive respectful considera- 

on.’ 


The Republican State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts, which met soon afterwards, adopt- 
ed a platform, of which the following is a 
part :— 

“8. Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
recognition of the rights of Woman, contained 
in the fourteenth clause of the national Re- 
publican platform; that the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, as the representative of lib- 
erty and progress, is in favor of extending suf- 
frage on equal terms to all American citizens, 
irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
science of Woman will find direct expression 
at the ballot-box.” 

In marked and dishonorable contrast, the 
Liberal Convention, at Cincinnati, deliberate- 
ly excluded a woman delegate from California, 
and refused her a hearing in her own behalf; 
and the Baltimore Convention took no action 
upon the Woman Suffrage resolution offered 
by James Gallagher, of Connecticut. 

These facts, taken in connection with. the 
nomination by the Liberal Democratic coali- 
tion of two opponents of Woman Suffrage, viz: 
Horace Greeley and Gratz Brown, and 
the nomination by the Republicans of two 
friends of Woman Suffrage, viz: Ulysses S, 
Grant and Henry Wilson, led to a prompt and 
almost unanimous concentration of the Wo- 
man Suffrage vote, and of the immense, silent 
influence of American women on the side of 
the Republicans. The women of Massachu- 
setts and their friends met in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston. Over 4000 were present and as 
many more were unable to obtain admittance. 
A committee of seventeen ladies of national 
reputation, headed by I.ydia Maria Child, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Stewart Phelps 
and Louisa Alcott, reported an address to the 
women of America, in behalf of Republican 
principles, which was unanimously adopted, 
and circulated as a campaign document from 
Maine to California by the National and State 
Committees. More than forty efficient women 
speakers took the field for Grant and Wilson. 
Great meetings of Republican. women were 
held in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. We have the testimony of Kepublican 
State Committees that some of these speakers 
changed many thousand votes, and the- women 
of America may claim no inconsiderable share 
in the great Republican triumph of 1872. We 
do not exaggerate in claiming at least 500,000 
Woman Suffrage votes cast for Grant at the 
late election. No party will ever again obtain 
power in the Federal government with this 
combined influence of women arrayed against 
it. 

We hope and believe that Congress will soon 
enact a law establishing Impartial Suffrage for 
men and women in the District of Columbia 
and in the Territories, and will submit to the 
Legislature of the States a sixteenth constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting all political dis- 
tinctions on account of sex. 

We must not forget to mention that, during 
the past year, Cornell University at Ithaca 
has thrown open its doors to women, without 
let or hindrance. Nor may we omit to state 
that Harvard College,in our own State of 
Massachusetts, still keeps its doors closed to 
wemen. A petition for their admission to the 
privileges of the university was referred to a 
committee, who decided against the request. 
Harvard College has lost money by the late 
fire, which its officials publicly deplore, but 
men are often blind to their greatest misfor- 
tunes. Harvard’s loss of a golden opportuni- 
ty to dojustice, after years of wrong, is a far 
greater misfortune than the loss of a sum of 
money, which its wealthy patrons can easily 








been submitted to the New England Woman’s 
Club, presided over by the Chairman of your 
Executive Committee. 

In France, M. Leon Richer, editor of ZL’ Ave- 
nir des Femmes, the only paper in the new Re- 
public advocating equal civil rights (of politi- 
cal there is as yet no question) for all the chil- 
dren of France are organizing branch societies, 
holding conferences, etc.. in different parts of 
the country, and generally making the claims 
of women known and gaining adherents to 
the cause of justice and liberty. His house is 
the center of quite a large circle of friends of 
the cause in Paris. 

In Switzerland, differences of opinion have 
unhappily led to a division of forces; the 
older society still has its headquarters at 
Geneva, and publishes monthly a little sheet, 
L’ Esperance. The new society, LaSolidarite, 
sits at Berne under the presidency of Mme. de 
May de Rued. 

In Italy the good work seems always going 
forward—that is, in the north of Italy, the 
land of promise for continental Europe; the 
land where the vexed questions of the day will 
find a solution in liberty that is not license, 
socialism that is not anarchy. 

You know what progress Russia is making 
in the educational field, especially in the medi- 
cal instruction of women, and just now an 
enthusiast writes: “Every where in the north 
of Europe the cause of woman finds devoted 
adherents; every where they are working 
courageously and perseveringly to vindicate 
her rights. In Sweden, the Baroness Adlers- 
parre, editor of the Journal of the Hearthstone, 
has, in this war against injustice and prejudice, 
given proof of rare talent and perseverance.” 

In Denmark there is an association of wom- 
en, Caroline Testmann, of Copenhagen, Presi- 
dent, that is establishing professional schools 
for women, and propagating its doctrines by 
means of journals and lectures. 

With what is doing in the United Kingdom 
you are all familiar. 

In Germany the sun of military glory seems 
quite to have put out the steadier beams of 
the sun of freedom. 

Here and there efforts are making for the 
amelioration of the condition of working 
women, but the learned men who a few years 
since gathered around them the noble and 
cultured daughters of the fatherland, to devise 
ways of securing to women equal civil rights 
and equal educational advantages, with wider 
ffelds of usefulness, are voiceless. One of 
them wrote me, in response to a request for 
the publication of Mrs. Howe’s circular, invit- 
ing representatives of all nations to meet her 
and discuss the possibility of finding some way 
of settling quarrels less barbarous than that 
taught us by the hero of the prize-ring or the 
bully of the street, that he could not have her 
letter published even in his own paper, 
“lest some over-sanguine woman might go to 
London” to ask another woman if happily 
wholesale fratricide would ever cease ; if peo- 
ples would ever learn that to be led like dumb, 
driven cattle, to slay or be slain, was not 
carrying out the highest ends of creation. 

Something akin to this, or total silence, was 
the responee everywhere in Germany, not to 
printed circulars sent hap-hazard, but to letters 
addressed by me, with the circulars, to men 
whom I knew personally. The contrast be- 
tween this reception and the generous hospi- 
tality of Italian papers in Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, and Milan is sufficiently marked, 

This leads me to urge upon your considera- 
tion the establishment of a truly international 
paper, something by means of which we can 
reach our sisters over the sea, and communi- 
cate to them the results of our strivings, at 
the same time learning of their needs; for I 
would have this paper of which I dream, print- 
ed, not solely in English, but filled wity arti- 
cles in the tongues in which they were writ- 
ten, French, German, Italian, after the man- 
ner of some of our scientific journals. 

My own choice in this matter would add 
this, once a month, as an additional attraction 
to our most valuable WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 

Submitting this cherished plan, and regret- 
ting my inability to be with you bodily, as I 
am in spirit, 

I am, dear friends, truly yours, 
KaTE N, DoaGerrt, 


Dr. STONE in response to a call for a report | 
on the condition of the Suffrage Movement in 
Michigan, gave a short address of an encour- 











(the St. Louis County 
tion) has held monthly meetings, regularly 
throughout the year, excepting a short period 
during the summer. 
been kept alive among the members, and, the 
integrity of the organization having been 
maintained, it is re 
ever op 
of an 
Women,”’ have been printed for distribution 
by this Association during the past summer, 
A Lecture Committee has been authorized to 
correspond with several eminent lecturers, 
with a view to securing their services the com- 
ing winter, and other work has been planned. 
From the four or five other local s 
the State, little has been reported beyond the 
mere fact of their organization. 


press which would be expected to oppose 
from principle (or want of principle) has still 
a well-defined feeling that the movement is to 
succeed by one of those decrees of destiny 
against which it were vain to contend. 
lessons of experience, therefore, teach pru- 
dence and moderation in dealing with an ele- 
ment which may one day become formidable 
as an opposing force. The usual course seems 
to be to preserve silence, as far as poss 
regarding the subject, a policy which will pro- 
bably be pursued until 

too powerful to neglect. 


tory when we have once obtained assurances 
of a respectful hearing. 


Encouraged by this new phase of affairs, 


when the State Republican Convention met 
here in September, a communication was sent 
from our Association to the Committee on 
Resolutions asking recognition of Woman Suf- 
frage. This was granted only so far as a full 
ratification of the Philadelphia platform could 
be so construed ; but assurances of sympath 
for our cause were not wanting from individ. 
ual members of the convention, 


Of our local societies, the one in this city 
Suffrage Associa- 


A feeling of interest has 


y for active service when- 
rtunity offers, One thousand copies 
dress, entitled “The Legal Status of 


eties in 


From the press we have as yet received lit- 


tle help; the more respectable newspapers 
have ceased to speak derisively, and now and 
then we have au honest, outspoken editorial, 
which does justice to the movement. As a 
rule, however, the press is not up to the aver- 
age sentiment of the community on this ques- 
tion. A portion of it probably favors our 
cause, but over-estimating the unpopularity of 
the reform, is slow in giving it the support 
which a sense of justice would dictate. 


On the other band, that portion.of the 
us 


The 


ible, 
the movement becomes 


Mrs. W. T. Hazarp. 
Mrs, STONE stated, that, by intelligence re- 


ceived, it was learned that Miss Mary A. 
Beedy will continue her work in England and 
Scotland, but it is now expected that she will 
return to this country in the spring. 


Colonel Ritchie then spoke of and for the 


cause in 


KANSAS. 
He said if there had been a partition wall 


between Missouri and Kansas, later events 
had removed it, He was glad to see Demo- 
crats who believe in the extension of the true 
Democratic principle. 
has control over the idea of human rights, 
He then gave some facts concerning the ac- 
tion of the Legislation in Kansas on Woman 
Suffrage. 
State officers of Kansas favor the movement. 
Woman thete is worth as much as man, 
He showed, also, the influence of the women 
in causing the election of candidates known 
to favor Woman Suffrage, and the defeat of 


those who opposed 


No church or party 


He said that all but two of the 


REPORT FOR OHIO 


Was made by Mrs. Coit, who stated that the 
friends there had been working silently, by 
lectures and tracts, but not by conventions. 
Wefelt that our place was not in the political 
ranks in the late canvass. 
was poor policy for us to join with the Repub- 
lican party, as many of our best men were 
with the Liberals or Democrats. 
aloof for the good of the cause. We have 
saved our reserve forces tor tus winter. We 
are now e:lucating the people, and teaching 
the womeu to think for themselves, 


We thought it 


So we stood 
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THORALF AND SYNNOV. 


A NORSE IDYL, BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
O have you been in Gudbrands-Dale, where Laagen’s 
mighty flood ° ; 
Chants ever more its stirring strain unto the listening 
wood? 1 
And bave you seen the evening sun on those bright 
glaciers glow. 
When valleyward it shoots and darts like shafts from 
elfin bow? 








Have you beheld the maidens, when the saeter path 
they tread, 
With the ribbons in their sunny hair and the milk- 
pails on their heads? 


And have you heafd the fiddles, when they strike the | 


lusty dance? 
Then you have heard of Synnév Houg, and of myself, 
perchance. 
For Synniv Houg is lissome as the limber willow 
spray, 
And when you think you hold her fast, and she is yours 
for aye, 
Then like the airy blow-ball that dances o’er the lea, 
She gently through your fingers slips, and lightly float- 
eth free. 


Then it was last St. John’s Eve—I remember it so 
well— 

And we had lit a bonfire in a grass-grown little dell ; 

Andall the lads and maidens were seated in aring, 

And some were telling stories, while the rest were 


listening. 

Till up spfang little Syuniv, and she sang a stave as 
clear 

As the skylark’s earliest greeting in the morning of the 
year; 

And I—I hardly knew myself, but up theysaw me 
dart, 

For every note of Synniv’s stave went straight unto 
my heart. 

And like the rushing currents, that from the glaciers 
flow 


And down intothe sunny bays their icy waters throw— 

So streamed my heavy bass-notes through the forests 
far and wide, 

And Synniv’s treble rocked like a feather on the tide. 


“And little Synniv,” sang I, “thouart good and very 
fair ;” 

‘and little Thoralf,” sang she, “of what you say be- 
ware!” 

‘My fairest Synnév,” quoth I, ‘‘my heart was ever 
thine, 

My homestead and my goodly farm, my herds of low- 
ing kine.” 


“© Thoralf, dearest Thoralf,if that your meaning be— 

If your big heart can hold such a little thing as me, 

Then—I shall truly tell you if e’er I want a man, 

And—you are free to catch me, handsome Thoralf,—if 
you can.”” 


And down the hillside ran sha, where the tangled 
thicket weaves 

A closely latticed bower with its intertwining leaves ; 

And through the coppice skipped she, light-footed as 
a hare, 

And with her merry laughter rang the forests far and 
near. 


And whenever I beheld little Synnév all that year, 

®he fled from my sight as from hunter’s shaft the deer. 

I lay awake full half the nights and knew not what to | 
do, ‘ 

For I loved little Synnév so tenderly and true. 


Then ’twas a summer even, up inthe birchen glen, 
I sat listening to the cuckoo and the twitter of the 
wren ; 


-| avocations of women. 


speckled breezily with sunshine and shadow 

from the overarching trees which sheltered 
| the comfortable, well-to-do mansions. 
| Dave, as I have said, had disappeared down 

that respectable street years ago with an old 
| straw hat on his head, and whistling a snatch 
|ofsong. He came back, whistling still, with a 
new hat, and a few gray hairs streaking the 
| black locks beneath it, and perhaps that was 
| all the difference. He thought so. How could 
| he be signally changed when everything here 
was so like what he remembered ? 

Beyond this, he recollected, was the trading 
street, a thrifty avenue, with shops little and 
| big, where country wares, plows, brooms, 
queens-ware, silk dresses, and ribbons were 
sold from opposite counters, and trade was va- 
ried and brisk; there was the old coffin-shop, 
and the beer-house with the overflowing glass 
not yet empty on the creaking sign before it. 
| And after a spell of business the little street 
meandered off in the direction of the sea-shore, 
and forgot its calling, wandering along the 
pebbly beach in sight of far-off sails and smoky 
distances. Down there under the cliffs the 
old scow used to swing in the shallows—the 
old scow in which he used to go paddling about 
with Hannah—Hannah, who never shirked 
work, and always helped him to bail out. He 
wanted to see her and “the girls,’ her prudent 
elders sisters, who were wont to anathematize 
her when she came home, barefoot and muddy, 
with her blue apron full of clams. 

David had seen many changes since he lived 
up in that old red farm-house with the old 
farmer and his wife, the torment of the girls 
and the comrade of Hannah. He had winter- 
ed up in the pine woods, far up in the solitudes 
of Maine, floating down with the men on rafts 
when the spring freshets came. He knew the 
sap and freedom of primitive life, and once he 
had been nearly wrecked on the rapids; but 
he had always remembered the old water-log- 
ged craft and the little girl in the check apron 
—black-eyed, pock-marked, and agile—who 
had paddled about in it with him. Did such 
girls ever grow to be women? he wondered. 
He tried to make a situation in his mind that 
suited Hannah, but she didn’t suit the situa- 
tion. Impossible to imagine the quaint, will- 
ful little thing settled down into the ordinary 
He must wait—wait till 
he got to the old farm-house. 

The tide was coming in, and there was a fa- 
miliar smell of salt air and shell-fish all about 
the place as he approached. 

But the old red house was shut up: nosmoke 
issued from the chimney, no sign of life was 
visible in the window or doorway. A lonely 
ash tree near the fence turned up it changeling 
leaves mockingly as of old; a solitary bird, 
startled by his footsteps, winged its way from 
the branches. 

“This does look like change!” muttered Mr. 
David to himself, eying the weed-grown gar- 
den lingeringly. What spell could have fallen 
on the old busy life that once kept the place 





shelter midway, and he hurried on. 

At the gate of the mansion stood agig, from 
which a stout lady was at that moment de- 
| seending dubiously, tucking up her raiment 
and preparing to make a run for the house, 
She cyed sharply the stranger standing there 
under the dripping umbrella, 

Mr. David held open the gate. 
said, stepping forward and offering the shelter 
of the umbrella. 
ing, but have just arrived in time, you see.’’ 

“La!’’ said the lady, starting back. She 
still retained the sharp, incisive voice he re- 
{ membered, surviving over all these years, 
, though the former Jane was vanished utterly, 
| crowded out by a matronly figure in flowing 

skirts. 

David's brown, bearded face bore a boyish 
smile as he spoke, and perhaps that helped 
Mrs. Johnson’s memory. 

She had to accept the umbrella, and conse- 
quently the escort; but she hesitated at the 
doorway, looked down at David's boots, and 
wiped her own significantly as she glanced at 
the blazing Brussels that ornamented her par- 
lor. 

Mr. David repeated the process patiently: 

she could not help asking himin, Jane was 
pious and patronizing—a well-to-do woman. 
David had been a troublesome lad, to be sure; 
but then one must let some things pass, 

He staid till the shower was over, and the 
squire came in—a plain little man in gold 
spectacles—who said, cheerfully, when supper 
was announced, 

“Come along in, do, Mr. Dunham, and take 
a dish of tea.” 

The only fault, Jane often declared, that she 
had to find with Johnson was that he wasn’t 
particular in choosing his company. 

“And where’s Miss Simmons?’’ he asked, 
as he sipped his tea. 

“Gone over to the Dobsons’, and I suppose 
got caught in the shower.” 

After supper the two men smoked a pipe to- 
gether and talked of crops, the weather, and 
business in general. Jane was no fool, as she 
often observed. She gathered that David was 
part owner of a ship-yard, and had built some 
tidy craft himself. Another time she would 
not be so particular about the door-mat. 

In the midst of the talk and smoke Miss 
Simmons came floating in in a flutter of muslin 
and ribbons, breathless, bright, and coquettish. 
“I just ran over between the drops,” she said, 
shaking out her curls with jeweled fingers. 

Miss Simmons was a pretty girl from the city. 
She had wit, she had wealth, it was said, and 
she was quite a belle. She played, she sang. 
she chattered brightly. She smiled on Mr. 
David, and rattled off his favorite old tunes. 
It was new to him to have any one shine es- 
pecially for him, sparkle and warble and plume 
themselves for him. Miss Simmon’s clear 
voice and high-keyed notes, her tall and grace- 
ful figure, her noiseless, easy movements, 








astir? 





And suddenly above me rang out a silver voice ; 
It rose above the twittering birds and o’er the river's | 
noise. 


There sat my little love, where the rocks had madea | 
seat, 
And the crimson-tipped flowerets grew all around her | 
feet, 
And on her yellow locks clung atiny, roguish hood; 
Its edge wat made of swan’s-down, but the cloth was 
red as blood. | 
And noiseless!y behind her I had stolen through the | 
copse! 
I cursed the restless birch-trees when they waved their | 
rustling tops. 
Full merrily my heart beat ; then forth I leapt in haste, | 
And flung aslerder birch-bough around the maiden’s 
waist. 


She blushed and she fluttered, then turned away to 
run; | 
But straight into my sturdy arms I caught the little | 
one. 
I put her gently down in the heather at my side, | 
Where the crimzon-tipped flowerete the rocky ledges | 
hide. | 
And as the prisoned birdling, when he knows his | 
cage full well, 
Pours forth his silver-toned voice, and nought his | 
mirth can quell, | 
So little Synnév, striving in vain my hold to flee, 
Tarned quick on me her roguish eyes and laughed full | 
heartily. | 
“My little Synnév,”’ said I, “If I remember right, 
"Twas something that you promised me a year ago to- | 
night.” 
Then straight she stayed her laughter, and full serious | 
she grew, | 
And whispered: “Little Thoralf, you promised some- | 
thing too.” | 
—October Atlantic. | 
7 | 
DAVE’S OLD FRIENDS. 
Mr. David Dunham came into the village to | 
hunt up his old kithand kin. He was Mr. Da- | 
vid Dunham now, with a new suit on and 





mouey in his pocket, whereas the thriftless, | Betsey. Jane's done first-rate. She’s Squire | fully set, is Hannah, and she’s—’ 


barefoot youth who had tramped out of town | 
by this road eight years ago, whistling, and 


with his hands in his pockets, had been rec- | I thought, but somehow or another ber hus- | Hannah now, since she refused Jasper Hen- 
| dricks; and Jane is mortally offended with 


oguized all through the village as ‘‘Dave,” 
which cognomen expressed in brief his social | 
position and advantages. Yet those who had | 
known the care-free, sunburned lad might | 
have discovered traces of bim still in the frank 
gray eye and easy bearing of the stranger. 

This was Main Street up which he was 


“Must have moved,” he concluded, as he 


went down the hill to the road below. 


At that moment the village school broke up, 
and out burst a cornucopia of youngsters, 
shouting and flying along the road. 

‘*My lad,’ said Mr. David, catching at one | 
of the bindmost as he scudded past, “can you 
tell me where old Farmer Nichols has moved | 
to?’ 

The boy eyed the stranger with rustic shy- | 
ness, wriggling himself from the detaining | 
hand. It was vexatious to be stopped in that 
way. 

“Guess you haven’t been long in these 
parts,’ be said, giving his hat a knowing thrust 
on one side. 

“No, not long. Where has the old man 
gone?” 

“To the berrin-ground, I reckon,” said the 
boy, viciously, unable to resist the jest. ‘‘Old 
Sexton Simms ’ill tell you where,” he added, 
looking back as he sped after his comrades. 

Old Sexton Simms had been a village insti- 
tution in David's young days. Nochange had 
overtaken him, it seemed. A thin and wrink- 
led little man, blcodless as a last year’s mos- 
quito, he pondered the stranger’s face with a 
wise and sidewise glance, as though studying 
an illegible inscription. 

*“Shouldn’t ‘a knowed ye no more’n the 
dead,’’ he cried, when Mr. David mentioned 
his name; “‘though I did think, soun’s ever I 
sot eyes on ye, you must be some one or nuth- 
er. The oid fuiks? Oh yes, the old folks is 
gone, both on ’em: died within six months of 
each other, over three year ago come next 
spring. The old place has been in limbo ever 
since.” . 

“And the girls?” 

“Married and settled—leastways Jane and 





Johnson’s wife, up there in the big house yon- | 
der. Aud Betsey, she always was a sharp one, 


band isn’t a bit forehanded,” 
“And Hannah?” was on David's lips, but | 
an old customer came in and absorbed the 
sexton’s attention. 
* David concluded to make his way to Squire 
Jobnson’s. 
At the moment of coming to this conclusion 


sauntering. it was bordered as of old by a | a few big drops fell ominously from a hot and 
bem of emerald grass, nibbled close by an oc- | thunderous sky, but the white house was just 
casional stray cow or wandering goat. It was | in sight, and he made a bee-line forit. The 





charmed him. “A splendid girl!’’ he said to 
himself; “and how smooth her skin is, where- 
as Hannah—”’ Hannah was pock-marked. 

Havnah! He steadied his voice and said, 
“How is Hannah ?” as if the whole party had 
been making allusion to her. 

Sister Jane colored up. “Don’t talk to me 
about Hannah!’ she said. 

And they didn’t talk. At that moment 
Miss Simmons struck up a brilliant bravura 
on the piano, and when it died, like a shower 
of sky-rockets, Mr. David Dunham took his 
leave. 

The next day he hung about the village, 
dropping in upon one or another old acquaint- 
ance. Finally he stumbled into the brimming 
household where Betsey presided. Betsey 
had settled in life, as the sexton said—settled 
like a building on ill-made ground. She had 
been trim, she had been sharp, a model woman, 
with a flavor of crab-apple about her: she had 
grown slipshod and vinegarish. A devoted 
mother was Mrs. Betsey Jones, as Jane had 
piously intimated, querulously satisfied that 
she, at least, was doing her duty, and looking 
out rainily on the rest of the world, expecting 
it to share her burdens. 

“T never go anywhere, never!’’ she said, “or 
I might have known you werein town. Dear, 
dear, to think how time does go! Jim”’— 
turning to her eldest, a barefoot, sunburned 
lad—“I thought you was to run errands for 
your aunt Hannah this afternoon. It’s the 
only thing to keep’em out of my way,” she 
added, “and the least Hannah can do.” 

“Where is Hannah?’ asked Mr. David at 
last. 

“La! don’t you know? Well, to be sure! 
Why, Hannah always was odd, you know. 
Jane offered her a good home, and I am sure 
I had no end of work for her; but she’s dread- 


» “Married ?”’ 


“Bless you, no! There’s no chance for 


her.” 

“Why ?”’ queried the listener, impatiently. 

“Why, she’s keeping shop down in the vil- 
lage.”’ 

“T guess I’ll take a turn down and see her,” 
said Mr. David, abruptly, as Jim sped out of 
the door, followed by a troop of smaller fry. 

“Here you, Tim and Joe, come back!’’ cried 


“Jane!” he 


“I’ve been eight years com- | 


| *em round barefoot,”’ 


| 


However, the troop were off, and if Hannah | aigle, and Miss Simmons came sw 
had errands for all those nimble feet, she must 
have been a busy woman. Jim, hitching up 


Sea 
= 


shower increased to a flood, but there was no | and techy, and don’t like to see so many on | not return hisglance. At that moment 


was a turning about of heads, a rustle Up the 


ceping up 


| the center in her flowing silks. 
Mr. 


| “A magnificent woman!’ 


| bis trowsers and holding on to his shred of a | thought, as he opened the pew door for her, 
hat, shot down the quiet street, and vanished | “A tall woman is queenly, whereas H 


at the corner where the old pump stood. 


I’m coming too.” 
‘‘Hurry up, then,” said Jim. 
| of chores to do, and Aunt Hannah—’’ 


lars, she is, tell you /” and Jim wound up this 
pleasing information with a long, low whistle 
of indefinite applause. 

Keeping the boy in sight, Mr. David present- 
ly came in front of a quiet, cozy little shop 
with a great tree before it. In the miniature 
show-window hung a bright array of ribbons, 
over which the swaying leaves cast flickering 
shadows ; a pot of geranium with scarlet blos- 
soms glittered against the snowy curtain 
within. A wholesome, well-swept, cheery- 
looking place. David did not want any rib- 
bons. He couldn’t decorate himself with mil- 
linery; but as he looked within the doorway 
and saw a quiet, shaded sitting-room just back 
of the shop, and a quiet little figure, in a pink 
dress and black silk apron, sewing busily, his 
heart gave a great leap. He wanted to kiss 
that little woman, who, all unconscious of be- 
ing seen, threaded her needle and hummed a 
blithe song to herself. 

A beautiful inner picture, as though he were 
looking through the depths of a camera at 
some chaste image, ideal, shining, out of his 
reach altogether. She seemed to him a lady 
in a dream, apart from the dusty ways of com- 
mon life. Yet she kept the little shop under 
the tree. 

I do not think Mr. David would have had 
courage to break the spell that seemed to sep- 
arate him from his old friend, had not Jim, 
bursting in, announced his presence. 

A quiet little woman, David had said; this 


ever, this flushed and tremulous somebody, 
like and yet not like the old Hannah, who 
came toward him with eloquent eyes and 
hands outstretched, crying, “Dave!” like a 
note of old pathetic music, 

Ah, that was a welcome! At the moment 
David thought it cheaply bought with eight 
years of absence. 

Hannah bustled about to get supper: she 
set out her little round tea-table; she laid the 
snowy cloth; she spread her little store of 
dainties; she poured him out a fragrant cup 
of tea; she hovered about him like a fluttered 
bird, chirping joyously. 

“A snug little place, Hannah,” said Mr. Da- 
vid at last, speaking out of his fullness of con- 
tent; “‘but your sisters feel sore about it; they 
don’t like your living here alone. The fact is, 
they think you have lowered yourself, and all 
that. What put it into your head ?” 

“An angel, perhaps,’”’ said Hannah, solemn- 
ly, wiping her glowing, tearful eyes, as she 
jooked at him. “David, after father and 
mother died, and I had fretted away my soul 
caring for them and trudging about with Bet- 
sey’s babies, I grew weary aud sick—oh, very 
weary and sick !—and there came to me an in- 
expressible desire to own myself. I felt a sort 
of miserable pity for myself, just as I would 
have felt for any other poor slave with slavery 
in prospect for life. I longed to keep myself 
high and pure. I shuddered at the thought 
of my degradation as a dependent drudge in 
other people’s households.” 

“‘And you did nct want to marry?” David 
did not know what imp prompted the words 
which burned his lips as they dropped from 
them. He mended them praiseworthily. by 
adding, “Jasper Hendricks, for instance ?” 
But Hannah answered calmly: “No, Da- 
vid, that would not have helped me. So I 
took the dear little shop, and worked and 
waited—’’ 

“For what?” said David, bluatly. 

Hannah blushed, stooping low over her tea- 
cup. 

“For customers,’’ she said, as Jim came 
blustering in on one of his innumerable 
“chores.” 

That night Mr. David Dunham could not 
sleep. Hannah’s face, her pleasant voice, her 
sunny little shop, haunted him. Such a wo- 
man would be like sunrise in a man’s life. 
But Hannah dic net want to marry; Hannah 
hugged her independence; orshe was waiting 
—waiting as she had said, for somebody. Some- 
how Mr. David did not find his way to the little 
shop where Hannah dwelt in maidenly seren- 
ity quite as soon as he had anticipated. He 
lingered about the village; he took Miss Sim- 
mons out for a drive now and then; and one 
Sunday he responded to Mrs. Johnson’s pious 
interest in him by taking a seat in her pew. It 
was a hot, sunshiny day, and all the windows 
of the old meeting-house were open, the big | 
trees waving close to the high, old-fashioned | 
windows, the swallows twittering, the breeze 
wandering in from the near clover field, just 
as in old times when Dave sat, in Sunday rig, 
dozing in the gallery. 

Looking about, he saw Hannah seated in 
the choir in a pretty pink-lined bonnet; her 





the mother. ‘‘Hannah’s ’mazin’ particular 


“Jim!” called Mr. David, “hold on a bit. 


“T’ve got lots | 


did not seem a very quiescent personage, how- |’ 


| always was a little thing.” He glanced Up to. 
| ward the rose-lined bonnet in the choir, “py 
speak to her after meeting,” he said, 
But after meeting Mr. David was the center 
of a general hand-shaking; and as they walkeg 


“You like your aunt Hannah, do you, Jim ?’’ | out of the meeting-house, and up the 
“You may bet your life on that,’ answered | Street, Miss Simmons’ lustrous raiment g 
Jim, sententiously. “Slie’s one of the reg’- | close beside him, and Hannah, walking on the 


| Opposite side, did not look at the two, not 
| even when they met face 
| re y to face at the cross. 
He spent the evening at the squire’s, Mrs, 
| Johnson, having done her pious duty for the 
day, reclined upon a sofa. Miss Simmons was 
very entertaining: Miss Simmons was 
agreeable: somehow it grew to be eleven 
| o’clock—a late hour in the country—ang still 
the visitor lingered. 
| The two drew near the curtained window, 
| Miss Simmons’ perfumed hair Swept very near 
her companion’s cheek. It was nearing mid. 
| night, the hour of spells, A strange light 
glowed in Miss Simmons’ eye, the red rose on 
her bosom shone splendidly. It was an allyp. 
ing vision for a plain lumberman; a luxury of 
rest stole over him; he felt himself being 
| drawn nearer and nearer this haven of silky 
and laces and perfume. 

“There isa strange illumination in the sky, 
isn’t there ?”’ said the lady, pointing outward 
with her jeweled finger. 

“You are illumined,” said Mr. David, stu- 
pidly. 

She laughed coquettishly. 
ruddily, I trust. See!’’ 

True enough. A sinister bloom, a roseate 
fever hue, rested redly in the heavens, solemn 
and portentous. Evidently there must be 








“Not quite so 


fire. 

“I'll go down to the gate,” said Mr. David, 
rousing himself, “and see where it is.” 

How absorbed he had been! The village 
bells at that moment rang out a wild peal; he 
could hear the tramp of feet along the road. 
A lumbering engine from a neighboring town 
came creaking rustily up the street. The 
whole place was astir. . 

“Where is the fire?” he asked of a man run- 
ning by. 

“Dunno. Reckon you'll find out as soon ag 
I do. Heern it was in the little milliner’s 
shop.” 

David was hatless; he forgot that. David 
was leaving pleasant company in very abrupt 
fashion; he forgot that. Fires are very excit- 
ing things. He forgot all about Miss Sim- 
mons. She was safe, whereas— 

A dense crowd gathered about the street 
where the flames were making silent headway, 
The engine was late, and, little used, was long 
in getting under way. Meantime buckets of 
water were being passed from hand to hand, 
It was slow work—very slow work; the fire 
was evidently gaining strength, and every 
wooden building inthe neighborhood loomed 
redly in the blaze, transformed from the white 
peacefulness of yesterday, angry, incendiary, 
threatening danger to the whole town. The 
great tree in front of Hannah’s door crackled 
with fervent heat; door and passage were en- 
veloped in smoke and flame. 

“Any one inside ?’’ asked Mr. David, as he 
saw the rustic faces upturned toward the win- 
dows, intent, silent. 

‘‘Had her out once,” said a man, gruffly, 
“but she turned and went back like mad. Job 
Winters is after her now.” 

“There’s some of Jones’s youngsters asleep 
in there, I do believe,” said another; ‘‘they’re 
always hanging about the place. Shouldn’t 
wonder if they had a hand in this mischief.” 
David was used to peril; he had been up in 
the pine woods when the flames girdled them 
with a fiery belt. What was there in this 
small village conflagration to make a man turn 
sick and pale? He pressed his way through 
the crowd to the doorway. 

“Ware!” cried a voice; and at that moment 
the great beam over the shop window fell with 
acrash. There was acry that the wall was 
falling, and Job Winters, in his fireman’s cap, 
appeared amidst the shower of falling timber, 
and was let down by a rope. 

In the confusion Mr. David was dragged, 
stunned and dizzy, from the center of danger, 
and flung out of the way on the other side of 
the great tree. A dead faint seemed fallen 
upon him. Presently a sound aroused him— 
a stir, a strange excitement among the crowd, 
a hum almost rising to a huzza. 

Beside him under the great tree stood a lit 
tle woman, her face blackened with smoke, 
her raiment burned to shreds; by either hand 
she held a barefoot, terrified lad, scarce yet 
awake from stupefying sleep. 

‘By the Lord, but you're a brave little Wo 
man!” cried Job Winters, singed and smiling- 
“J thonght you buried under the timbers for 
sure. How ever did you do it?” 


“Oh, Job, trust a woman’s wit for that. 
Why, | climbed out through the back-yard, 
and was scrambling over the fence with the 
boys when the wall fell. Are you hutt, Da- 
vid?” she asked, taking up a tin cup 





eyes were intent on her note-book; she did 


sprinkling his face with water. How calm 
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a 
god quiet she was, as if it were the most nat- 
gal thing in the world that they should be 
together in trouble! 

What had brought Mr.. David Dunham 

there? He had done nothing to help 
gay body; instead of that he was being helped 
pimself. He felt lame, and bruised, and hu- 
“Hannah,” he said, “O Hannah, 

[thought you were dead!” 

#Not I,’ said Hannah, blithely. “I’m too 

fall of business to think of it. And the fire is 
under, thank God, and the boys are 
sale. Poor little Jimmy! your shavings and 
patebes for boiling Aunt Hannah’s kettle to- 
morrow had like to have cost you dear.” 

“But, Hannah, you have lost everything.” 

“Hush! don’t speak of it now. I have not 
jostfaith in myself.” 

“But you have in me.” 

David looked wistfully at the scarred face 
of the little woman, her shreded garments, 
per quiet, luminous eyes. She stood in the 
fading blaze that had consumed all her pos- 
gssions, shining like an angel. 

“Only one thing I will say, Hannah: we are 
old friends, and old friends may speak their 
minds to each other, may they not?” 

“J suppose so, Pavid; but the boys are 
drenched through, and if you are able to 

” 

“Just one word, Hannah. Where is the 
fellow you were waiting for all this time in 
the little shop ?” 

A great change passed over Hannah’s face. 
She stood utterly still, as one who had seen a 
yision. Then she laughed outright. 

“David,’’ she said, “he is here under this 

t tree, half drowned and smudged and 
smutted. I think he has a scorch on his fore- 


head, where the falling timber grazed it.”’ 
. © | & 


“You must make my little wife excuse me 
to you for leaving so abruptly on the night of 
the fire,’ said Mr. David one day, coming 
upon Miss Simmons at the village store. 

“Oh,’’ said she with a smile, ‘‘a fire is so ex- 
citing! One never knows what may come of 
it.” 





COOKING FOR A HUSBAND. 


A TENNESSEE GIRL’S EXPLOIT AT A COUNTY 
FAIR—THE PRIZE SHE WON. 

I heard of a young lady the other day up in 
Middle Tennessee. The story told about her 
did my soul good. For years past, as a mere 
matter of form, the officers of the County Fair 
had been in the habit of offering a premium 
to the lady (unmarried) cooking the best din- 
ner. It was a dead letter. Nobody had con- 
tested for the premium within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. This year, however, 
the young lady of whom I am speaking deter- 
mined to compete for the prize. Her name— 
I wish I could immortalize it—was Kate Jan- 
away. The fair men set up a stove for her, 
stretched a canvas to shield her from the sun, 
and about eleven o’clock of the last day she 
went to work. The matter had been talked 
about by every one ia the neighborhood, and 
curiosity was on tiptoe. A crowd collected 
around the place where the stove was set up 
early in the morning, and kept increasing, but 
when Miss Kate herself, a buxom, handsome 
girl of nineteen, daughter of the ex-Mayor of 
the town, appeared on the ground, and, put- 
ting on a white apron and rolling up her 
sleeves, commenced operations, all other at- 
tractions were nothing. Every one was eager 
to see so novel a sight. There was a tree 
hear by which soon became black with spec- 
tators who had climbed up to get a better 
view. The branches were finally so burdened 
that one by one they broke, precipitating 
those upon them to the ground, until only one 
man was left in the tree. He sat in a lofty 
fork, with eyes riveted on the scene below. 
No amount of persuasion by those beneath 
him, envious of lis better view, could induce 
him to come down—even a bribe of ten dol- 
lars failed. He said he was bound to see or 
die. Meanwhile the dinner preparations went 
oapace. The savory smell of the cooking 
food seemed to intoxicate the crowd, which 
pressed nearer and nearer. It took all the po- 
lice force on the grounds to keep order. The 
time arrived for the trotting match, announc- 
ed as the sport of the day, but the amphithe- 
ater was empty. The judges (with the excep- 
tion of one crabbed old widower), the timers, 
all were missing, and so nothing could be 
done. At halfpast two the dinner was an- 
nounced ready, and the judges, happy men, 
seated themselves at the table—the crowd re- 


garding them with ill-disguised envy. A | 


Toast of beef, delicately done, was put steam- 
ing upon the table, then followed corn-pud- 
ding, whose delicate aroma fell upon the ol- 
factories of the excited crowd “like breezes of 
Araby the blest;” a profusion of vegetables, 
cooked to perfection, followed next. The 
judges ate and ate, pra‘sing the flavor of the 
food and the skill of the cook at every mouth- 
ful. But when at last a desert of piping hot 
*pple-dumplings made its appearance, the for- 

ce of the crowd was at anend. They 
broke through the ropes into the ring with 
Re accord, and the dumplings disappeared in 
3 trice, 

One old fellow, proprietor of a store and 
Owner of a big saw-mill, proposed to the 
Younz lady on the spot, but he was quickly 
Collared and led off the ground by two young- 


er aspirants, who made common cause against 
the aged suitor, saw-mill and all. That young 
lady was the center of attraction in her town 
after the cooking feat.’ She received twenty- 
five offers of marriage the first week, and her 
fame spread through all tiie country round. 
An old bachelor fellow down in Grundy Coun- 
ty, with a farm so big that it takes him all 
day to ride around it, and cattle on a hundred 
hills, heard of her, and made a pilgrimage all 


| the way to that town to learn the truth. He 


got the girl, too, although some of the young 
men of the place sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus to prevent her being carried out of the 
county. They were too late. 

This is, I am aware, a rather sad ending for 
so good a story, but devotion to the truth 
compels me to give nothing but the simple, 
unvarnished reality. 

She ought to have married that fellow who 
sat up there in the crotch of the tree so long, 
and at such fearful discomfort. He wanted 
her, and he was a poor, bilious dyspeptic, 
whom her splendid cooking would have soon 
restored to usefulness and society; but he was 
poor. Ah!—Louisville Courier. 


UP HILL WORK. 


NOVEL METHOD OF COLLECTING PAY FORA 
cow. 


Some years ago a widow, living on the line 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, about 
one hundred miles from St. Louis, owned a 
young cow of which she was particularly 
proud. As the woman was not possessed of 
much of this world’s goods, the cow was an 
important source of income to her, as she 
made butter for sale, and also sold some milk 
in the neighborhood. One day the express 
train came thundering along and struck and 
killed the widow’s cow as it stood raminating 
on the track. The widow applied to the sta- 
tion agent for pay for the animal, and was 


the road. She did so, but received no reply, 
and after writing several times without effect, 
called on the paymaster the next time he went 
through the town to pay the section hands. 
The paymaster was very busy, and answered 
the old woman so abruptly that she became 
offended, and concluding that the road did not 
intend to make good her loss, swore vengeance. 
Little attention was paid to her threats until 
about a week after, when the morning passen- 
ger train, bound west, came along. The sta” 
tion-house of Flora is situated at the top of a 
gentle slope, about half amile in length, and 
which the passenger trains always run up at 
the regular speed of twenty mi‘esan hour. It 
was a fine, frosty morning, and the sun was 
just rising, and the engineer noticed what he 
supposed to be frost glistening on the rails. 
He sounded his whistle for the station, and, 
putting on more steam, started up the slope. 
The speed at which the train was approach- 
ing, carried it about half the way up the rise, 
but the driving wheels of the locomotive spun 
round on the rails without pulling an ounce, 
The train came to a dead stop and then began 
to slide backward. The engineer whistled 
down brakes and got off to inspect the rails. 
He found, as he expected, that they were ar- 
tistically covered with soft soap, and as he 
had had some previous experience of that kind, 
knew exactly what to do. He backed down 
the track about half a mile, and putting the 
full head of steam on, charged at the rise with 
full speed. When he found the speed slack- 
ening, he opened his sand valves and allowed 
the sand in the boxes to glide through the 
pipes and on the rails in front of the driving 
wheels. This, to some extent, counteracted 
the effect of the soap, and the train got nearly 
fifty yards further than it did before. It final- 
ly stopped again, and the engineer again back- 
| ed out and again charged the slope. The pro- 
| cess was repeated several times, and would 
have finally been successful had not the sand 
given out. The soil in the neighborhood was 
a soft, dark loam, and, where the railroad cut 
was made, a stiff, yellow clay was turned up. 





No sand could be procured anywhere, and 
finally the whole force of train men went to 
| work to remove the soap. This they succeeded 
| in doing after a half hour’s hard work, and 
nearly an hour behind time the train reached 
| the station. A few days after a similar diflicul- 
| ty was experienced, and the road officials be- 
| gan to get decidedly angry. An attorney was 
sent out there to discover and prosecute the 
perpetrator, but soon after his arrival was con- 


no trouble in future if the widow was paid for 
her cow. He took the hint, telegraphed to the 


track was never soaped afterwards, and the 
widow bought another cow. 


—_—-= 


BAPTIZING EIGHTEEN BABIES. 


INTERESTING SCENE IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
MR. BEECHER IN HIS BEST MOOD, 


ago. The aisles, the space in front of the 
pulpit, the vestibules, the staircases, were 
jammed, Hundreds of persons, after waiting 
outside for nearly an hour, went away unable 
to advance a foot toward the coveted spot 
where they could catch a glimpse of the great 
preacher. The courteous ushers did all in 
their power to accommodate strangers, but as 





told to send in a bill to the general office of 


fidentially informed that the road would have’ 


the fineness of the weather had brought out 
all the regular attendants, but very few seats 
were unfilled by the usual occupants at the 


hour of service. 
Atthe foot of the stairs leading to the plat- 


form sat Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, warm- 
ing her feet over the grating. She wore a 
dark dress, very plainly made, a warm woolen 
shawl, long cotton gloves, an old-fashioned, 
sensible bonnet, with black ribbons, bearing 
a flower in gold, and a warm comforter around 
her neck. Her thin gray hair was arranged 
in small ringlets on each side. Her face was 
pale and pinched. Though the wrinkles of 
age were there, yet her countenance wore a 
soft and benevolent expression. 

At 10.30 precisely Mr. Beecher entered and 
passed through the throng toward the platform. 
On reaching the stairs he paused, stooped 
down, and whispered something to his sister. 
She sat with her head bowed down and her 
eyes closed, and appeared to reply to her 
brother in a monosyllable. Mr. Beecher pass- 
ed behind her and ascended the platform. 
He walked and looked like a man in the vigor 
of life. He sat down, removed his cloak, and 
examined the pile of notices, &c., upon the 
table. Then he opened the book of anthems, 
and looked around upon the vast assembly. 
As he sat there, with his fine, expressive fea- 
tures and his gray, flowing hair, his half profile 
reminded one of the portraits of John Wesley. 
Mr. Beecher’s eyes wandered round the whole 
building, resting apparently here and there 
fora moment. Before he had finished his sur- 
vey the choir began the introductory anthem. 
When it was ended the Divine blessing was 
invoked, and Mr. Beecher read the first chap- 
ter of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians. 
The 130th hymn followed, and Mr. Beecher 
said: “The rite of baptism will now be admin- 
istered to the children of believing parents.” 
Then there filed into the space opposite the 
platform eighteen men and eighteen women, 
bearing eighteen beautiful babies. In some 
cases the father carried the baby, and in oth- 
ers the mother. They formed a semi-circle 
rightin front of the pastor. Mr. Beecher de- 
scended the steps, and the chief deacon got 
the baptismal cup ready. Then Mr. Beecher 
began with the baby nearest him. He put 
his fingers in the water and laid them on the 
forehead of the child, saying, “This child, 
whose name is ——, I baptize in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ The parents then walked out of the 
church with the child, and Mr. Beecher went 
through the same ceremony with each infant 
until all were baptized. Sometimes the baby 
would stretch out its hand and try to touch 
Mr. Beecher’s face, and Mr. Beecher would 
take hold of the tiny fingers and smile upon 
his little assaiiant. When Mr. Beecher an- 
nounced the name of one of the children as 
“Brigham,’’ a laugh went through the congre- 
gation. The baptism over, there was a stir 
in the audience, and smiling men and women 
faced each other, and made brief comments 
on the interesting scene. Mr. Beecher re- 
turned to the platform and said, “Let us 
pray.’ Then followed one of the most tender 
and touching supplications Mr. Beecher ever 
offered. There were few dry eyes in Ply- 
mouth Church. Heads were bowed down, 
faces were covered, and the sturdy forms of 
men could be seen heaving with suppressed 
emotion. Mr. Beecher thanked God that he 
had made the earth full of beauty. Still there 
was nothing so beautiful in all creation as lit- 
tle children. God had lent them to us to be 
ajoy. They came crying, but after a while 
they brought laughter and gladness into the 
household. Light was in the dwelling where 
little children were, darkness where they 
were not. These little ones (here Mr. Beech- 
er was deeply moved) made us think of our 
own childhood in our father’s house. Thouzh 
men might be arrogant, and wicked, and de- 
structive, yet a baby could subdue them, so 
that the Scripture was fulfilled—‘‘A little 
child shall lead them.” He prayed that their 
households might be preserved in purity and 
joy, and become foretastes of heaven, and 
that a deeper sense of what it was to be pa- 
rents might be given them. 

He entreated that those who had lost chil- 
dren might be comforted, and that those who 
had deformed offspring might be enabled to 
think of their children, not as they beheld 
them in their physical humiliation, but as 
they would see them by and by, transformed 
into angels, and clad with the beauty of God. 
He prayed for children who had gone astray, 
or forsaken the parental roof, and for those 





Plymouth Church was crowded a few days | 





who had manifested a disposition to become 


president, and receiving the necessary authori- vicious and sensual. He asked that the fam- 
ty, paid for theanimal and left the place. The | jlies of God’s people might become united, 


and that from the cradle their offspring might 
strike off into paths that led to purity and 
eternal joy. He entreated the blessing of 
Heaven on those who were trying to do good 
to the ignorant and poor, and closed by invok- 
ing the Divine favor on the members of Ply- 
mouth Churech.—N. Y. Sun. 

The number of women who aspire to the 
baccalaureate of belles lettres, increases from 
day to dayin France. Madame Ribard, wife 
of a young physician of Nantes, has just passed 
successfully the examinations for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. After having presented 
excellent written compositions the young wo- 
man was questioned orally in the presence of 
a large audience and passed, after a series of 
interrogations, brilliantly sustained. 





HUMOROUS. 


Joint education—Gymnastics. 


How to put a horse “on his mettle’’—Shoe 
him. 


“I die game,” as the partridge said when he 
was shot. 


Can those bakers now hanging about “on 
strike” be called “‘loafers ?” 


Too trne—It don’t follow because ladies are 
well laced, that they are staid in their demean- 
or. 


A gentleman ordered his Irish servant to 
call him at six; but he awoke bim at four, tell- 
ing him he had two hours longer to sleep. 


Two sharp Yankees were ina yacht on the 
Delaware river, in imminent danger of wreck. 
“‘Seth,’’ said Peleg, “say a prayer.” “I can’t,” 
said Seth. “I have forgotten how.” ‘*Then 
let us sing a hymn,” replied Peleg. “I can’t,’ 
returned Seth, ‘I never could sing.’ ‘But, 
Seth, we are drowning men, and must do 
something religious. Let us make a collection.” 
And they made it. ‘ 


One of our citizens is blessed, or otherwise, 
with a very stubborn wife. In his case, he 
finds that when a woman will she will, you 
may depend on’t, and when she won’t she 
won’t and that isan endon’t. This peculiari- 
ty of disposition in his wife is no secret among 
his associates, and one of them meeting him 
the other day, asked :— 

“W—, do you know why you are like a 
donkey ?”’ 

“Like a donkey!” echoed W——, opening 
his eyes wide. “No, I don’t.” 

“Do you give it up?” 

“T do,’’ 

“Because your better half is stubbornness 
itself.” 

*That’s not bad. Ha! ha! 
my wife when I go home,” 

“Mrs, W——,” he asked, as he sat down to 
supper, “do you know why I am like a don- 
key ?”’ 

He waited a moment, expecting his wife to 
give itup. Shelooked at him somewhat com- 
miseratingly as she answered :— 

“I suppose it’s because you were born so ?”’ 

W—— has abjured the habit of putting con- 
umdrums to his wife. 


I'll give that to 


A house-maid I wanted to hire, 
A modest young woman, and ready; 
And ’twas always my special desire 
That she should be pious and steady. 


One came; and “My lady,’’ says she, 
“I hope you won’t make no objection 
To let me go out and take tea, 
As my spirits is prone to dejection ? 


“Your butler I met on the stairs; 
Your footiman I saw as | came— 

I thought I perceived he’d gray, hairs; 
And the baker's decidedly lame! 


“Arter all, perhaps I sban’t come again, 
Or think of your place any more, 

For I find that you put up a chain, 
And at eight you lock your hall door. 


“Then how could I go out alone? 
On my Sunday out, how have a spree? 
You'd best get some dowdy old crone, 
For your place, ma’am, won't suit such as 
me!” 


LADY. 
“Young woman! you’ve talked till I’m tired; 
One mistake you have made, do you see— 
You came here to me to be hired, 
And you think you are hiring me!” 








BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the poms or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this clty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’s PatTeRN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 














Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. : 3m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on recelpt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Fecher House, Boston. 





may learn something greatly to their 
AGENTS advantage, and obtain specimens and 
particulars free, by addressing 

WOOD’S LITERARY AND ART AGENCY, 


Nov. 23. at Newburgh, N. Y. 





Oliver Ditson & Co. Announce 


That they were, happily, untouched by the tecent 


| GREAT FIRE, and are busy, as usual, in attending 


to their extensive orders. 
They now call attention, also, to their 
Standard Collections 


—OF— 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musical 
Libraries that could be devised, as each contains from 
200 to 250 pages of the most popular music of the day. 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, +4 
Full Gilt, for Presents, $4.00. “The price would be, 
at retail, for the pieces separately, about $400. In 
this form, all the books, including the new and favor- 
ite Gems of Strauss, (how having asplendid sale) 
may be had for 332.50. 


Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 
~ VOCAL ONLY. 


Silver Cord. Wreath of Gems. 
Gems of German Song, Gems of Scottish 
Song, Gems of Sacred Song, Shower of 

Pearls, Duets, Operatic Pearls, 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Home Circle, Vol. I. Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, Vel. Il. Piane-Ferte Gems. 


Any of the above books malled, post-paid, for the re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 
Nov. 23. tr 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8ST., 


Gives particular attention lo the Diseases or 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 3 to ¥ A. M. and 2to4P. M. 


~ SPECIAL. 


“Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
glass-ware, will do well to eall at Guy & Brothers.”— 
Universalist. 

“A thoroughly RELIABLE firm.’’—Christian Era, 

“A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnish- 
ing goods, at most reasonable prices."”"— Boston Post. 


Special Prices, 


In order to introduce our store to the notice of the 
public, we shall for the next few weeks offer our en- 
tire stock at special prices. 

Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Sets, of 180 piéces, war- 
ranted best quality, $25. This set is well adapted for 
those about to commence housekeeping. 

Decorated Chamber Sets, from #5 to $25. 

Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $12. 

Goblets from 75 cents to $20 per dozen. 

Tumblers from 50 cents to $5 per dozen. 

Lamps in great variety. Genuine German Stew 
dent, $4.75. 

Table Mats from 67 ccuts to $2.25 per set, 

Knife Boxes from 25 cents to $2.25 each. 

Woodenware, both plain and fancy. 

Children’s Tea Waiters, 95 cents each. 

Crumb-pan and Bra-h, 05 cents. 

Fancy and Plain Tin Ware. 

Table Cutlery from $1 per set to $15 doz. 

Silver-plated Goods, be-t quality, at low pases. 

Vases and Fancy Goods, and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles at prices that people like. 

N.B. We are pleased to have people call and see 
our Store. Our trade i« mostly wholesale, but we 
have no objection to selling at retail, and when we 
do, we can make our prices as low as any house in 
this country. 

Horse cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 

Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD sT. 
Nov. 9. Im 


Buy the Best ! 


If you want the LATEST [MPROVEMENT 
in CLlornes Wrincers, buy the ImpRovED 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide. to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public. 


The Improved Untvensat is recommended as supe- 
rior to al! others by the 4merian toriculturist, Watch- 
man and Rejlector, f ongregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 


ty Wringers of «!! kinds repaired 
Oct 19 a ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberten Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Keal and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispateh. 
Epwarp G. STsVENs. Maay KE, Srevans 
Jan. 21. wf. 


$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All 

0 of working people, of either 
young or old, make more money at work for 
their spare moments, or all the time, tham at 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinsoa 


Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 
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work-there is not so extensive among the so- 
cieties as among the people. Tho press is 
favorable—even Democratic papers. The Re- 


publican papers were in the majority in the 
matter of favor to the cause. She wanted 
the question to be a Republican issue. 
Though Woman Suffrage has been defeated 
by a small majority, she hoped it would soon 
be successful. 

Mr. BLACKWELL then read the following 
letters :— 

LETTER FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Dear MAapAM:—I should be glad to meet 
with you at St Louis, and to add my testimo- 
ny to that of the, noble band, who, after so 
Jong a conflict for another step in the advance 
of humanity,seem on the eve of seeing their 
wishes fulfilled. 

I have never been sanguine as to the near 
and repid accomplishmeut of the admission of 
women to the right and duty of suffrage, but I 
have never doubied of its ultimate accomplish- 
ment, because I believe that every movement, 
founded in justice and wisdom, will at length 
prevail, 

The cause of Woman Suffrage never seemed 
to me more worthy of the consideration of 
thoughtful men than now. What it has suf- 
fered, ali causes that strike at deep principles 
must expect to suffer in their early history. 
And it has been relieved of its hindrances 
sooner than might have been expected. 

The action of Political Conventions, State 
and National, has been significant. If the ar- 
ticles on suffrage are vague as to principle, 
they are striking as the record of the conclu- 
sions of observant politicians in respect to the 
currents and tendencies of the public mind. 
They felt the need of saying something, and if 
they did it reluctantly it is all the more siguifi- 


cant. 

While then I cannot be with you personally, 
I am with you in sympathy, and in the firm 
faith of the justice of your cause, and of its 
final victory. Very truly yours, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Brooklyn, Nov. 9, 1872. 

LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH. 
My Dear Mrs. Howe and Lucy Stone. 

{ am sorry that I must decline your kind 
invitation to attend the Annual Meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association at 
St. Louis. I am too old (approaching 176) 
and infirm to make long journeys. 

Let woman be of good cheer. She will not 
‘have to wait for the ballot much longer. 
The arguments are unanswerable; and will 
soon be crowned with success. Allow me to 
send you the enclosed $25 towards defraying 
the expenses of meoating. With great regard, 

Your friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 

Peterboro, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1872. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR CAMPBELL, 

Wvomtne Terrrroxny, Ex. DeparTMENT. 
Cheyenne, Nov 13, 1872. 

Mrs. W. T. Hazard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mapam:—Your letter of the 6th inst. was 
the first intimation I had received of the time 
and place of the meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association. In default of such informa- 
tion I have made other arrangements, which 
will prevent my acceptance of your kind invi- 
tation to be present and participate in your 


ings. 

I embrace this occasion to tender my con- 
gratulations to you and your co-workers, 
upon the rapid and steady growth of the re- 
form to which you have so unselfishly devoted 
yourselves. Within a space of four years, we 
find, 

1. Woman Suffrage established and in suc- 
cessful practical operation in two of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

2. A ful! acknowledgment of Woman’s right 
to political recognition and a concession to 
the political power she already wields, in the 
platform of the great successful progressive 
party of the Republic. 

8. Afull recognition of Woman’s right to 
all civil and political privileges enjoyed by men, 
in the platform of the same party in our oldest, 
most free, and most enlightened common- 
wealth. 

4. Women voting in New York State at the 
late Presidential election and assisting to swell 
the majority by which the most persistent and 
unscrupulous opponent of Woman Sutfrage 
was defeated at the polls. 

5. The election to the second office in the 
gift of the American people of a firm and con- 
sistent advocate of the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. 

These are palpable evidences of the growth 
of your ideas—so plain that he who runs may 
read—appreciable by skeptics and believers. 
There are other signs of “triumph in the air’ 
which will occur to you, but which I have not 
the time nor space to enumerate—the admis- 
sion of women to the pulpit, the bar, the jay 
box, the editorial chair and other wider fields 
of usefulness and honor which have been for 
so long a time virtually closed to her. 

Courage, then! your ultimate triumph is as- 
sured.. A work so or begun is already more 
than half accomplished. 

Very truly yours, J.A.CAMPBELL. 
LETTER FROM COL. EDWARD DANIELS. 
Office of Evening State Journal, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 10, 1872. 
Mrs. Jut1a WARD Howe, Chr. Ex. Com. of 

Suffrage Association: 

Yours of October 30th is received. We will 
endeavor to secure a representation from Vir- 


ginia at St. Louis. 
We have a large number of intelligent be- 
lievers in Woman Suffrage here. I have taken 


very radical ground in the State Journal, and 
have received nnmerous letters in condemua- 
tion and approval from my readers. But those 
ving are from the class of young minds 
destined to rule Virginia in the near future. 

We shall restore the glory of the old Domin- 
fon and give Woman her place in the counter 

of its past history. We are few in num- 

as yet, but growing in strength and faith 
in the grand possibilities of humanity, when 
the divine order is accepted and recognized in 
the constitution of the political structure 
which maintains the social order. 

Virginia conservatives cannot see just what 
may come of exercise of suffrage by our great 
mass of ignorant women, black and white, in 
Virginia. Fearful souls see sure ruin, but so 
they did in the enfrauchisement of the negro. 
Their predictions have been made ashamed, 
in the successful experience of four years. We 
have, however, this difficulty to meet here, 
which you do not feel in the North. Wisbing 


you great success, and an early triumph in 
your noble work. 
Very respectfully yours, 
EpwArpD DANIELS. 
LETTER FROM 1.YDIA MARIA CHILD. 

Dear Lucy:—I am glad to hear the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association is to meet 
at St. Louis this month. The more women 
are brought to think on the subject, the more 
they will be convinced that their spiritual 
growth has been stinted by customs and opin- 
ions which have no real foundation in nature 
and truth; and the frank, free West is more 
courageous than the East in carrying its con- 
victions promptly into practice. 

I rejoiced in the recent political action of 
women in Massachusetts, and elsewhere; first, 
because it was salutary for women themselves 
as all things are which promote the activity of 
their minds on important subjects; and sec- 
ondly, because the promptness and earnestness 
with which they almost yniversally took the 
right side has greatly helped to convince those 
who needed convincing, that women are com 
petent to examine into affairs of national in- 
terest, and to form rational conclusions there- 


rom. 

Although I feel grateful to the Republican 
partyor treating our claims with more respect- 
ful consideration than any other party has 
done, yet my principal reason for earnestly de- 
siring its continuance in power, is that it is 
essentially the Party of Progress. It owes its 
existence to progress, and its vitality has been 
preserved by its practical support of progres- 
sive ideas. It embodies a very large portion 
of the culture, the conscientiousness, and the 
enlightened good sense of the nation, and its 
elements are so harmonized as to produce a 
safe medium between old fogyism and radical 
rashness. It is natural for such a party to re- 
spect our claims, because they have become 
accustomed to respect what is founded on 
principles of justice. It was the learning of 
that lesson which originally made them a 
powerful party, and they can not be false to 
ideas of true progress without committing 
suicide. 

Of course, with changing events, party 
names will change; but I hope women will 
carefully notice what principles underlie these 
changes, and will conscientiously give their in- 
fluence to whatever party proves itself most 
friendly to the largest freedom, regulated by 
wise and equal laws. 

With a cordial greeting to our sisters of the 
West, and to our brothers also, I wish you 
God speed on your mission of enfranchise- 
ment to half the human race. 

L. MARIA CHILD. 

Wayland, Nov. 12, 1872. 


The reading of other letters was postponed 
till the afternoon session. 

The Convention then adjourned to 2 P.M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order by the 
President, Lucy Stone, at half-past two o’clock, 
and Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in prayer, 
invoked the Divine blessing upon the proceed- 
ings to come. 

Mr. Blackwell read letters from Mrs, Ar- 
menia S. White, President of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association ; from Hon. 
H. Carpenter, of Montpelier, Vt; Mrs. Ame- 
lia Bloomer, President of the Iowa Associa- 
tion. Private letters were also read from Miss 
Matilda Fletcher, one of the speakers who 
helped to change the many votes in favor of 
Grant and Wilson. The writer said she was 
glad the Republican party was not afraid of 
Woman. Several other letters were read, in- 
cluding one from Adelle M. Hazlitt, Hillsdale, 
Michigan; Frances D. Gage, of New York; 
Miriam M. Cole, of Sidney, Ohio; Martha 
McKaye, of Indiana, all of them written cheer- 
ily and encouragingly. Several of these letters, 
omitted for lack of space, will appear next 


week. 
LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

. ++. The N, Hampshire State Society appoint- 
ed a delegate to visit St. Louis, but unexpect- 
ed circumstances prevent his making the Jour- 
ney and so, at this late date, I find that we 
must go unrepresented at our annual meeting. 

But do not think from this that we are dead 
or even sleepirg. Our people are being edu- 
cated. And as it takes time to bring out and 
rear the stately edifice from our granite hills, 
so our people must have time to chisel and 
chip off the rough points of their old and ster- 
eotyped ideas of the sphere of woman, which 
have been imbedded like granite in our social 
and political customs and laws. 

As a State, we move slowly, but remember 
that our State is the “Granite State.” Thesym- 
metrical Column of justice and right is gradu- 
ally being brought to view, by persistent ham- 
mering, and I trust will not be found far be- 
hind in supporting and adorning the great Na- 
tional edifice, when Justice and Mercy, Truth 
and Peace shall be the rule of action within 
its walls. I hope the action of your Conven- 
tion may hasten the time when our Republic 
will embody its principles in practice. 

Armenia S. Wuite, 
Pres. N. H. W.S. A. 
LETTER FROM LIEUT. GOV. RANSIER. 

As acting President of the South Carolina 
Woman Suffrage Association, I convened a 
meeting at which delegates were elected to St. 
Louis. Most of us, however, will not be able 
toattend your Convention as our Legislature 
convenes on the 26th inst., when our Governor 
elect and other officers will be inaugurated. 
These delegates were chosen principally for 
the moral effect upon our cause, in the hope, 
however, that at least one or two of the party 
would be able to go. 

I sincerely trust that in time success may 
crown the labors of the Convention; and 
that the last relic of political inequality in this 
country, viz: the denial of the exercise of the 
pes of suffrage to a large and influential class 
of citizens on account of sex, will be utterly 
wiped out; until this is done the mission and 
work of the Republican party is not finished. 

I am very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

A. J. RANSIER. 

Charleston, S. C., Nov. 18, 1872. 


LETTER FROM ADELLE M. HAZLITT. 

I cannot come, and I cannot express the 
measure of my regret at this. But be have 
a good force from Michigan without me. 
May God help and prosper you. I look now 
to the American Woman Suffrage Association 





to lead in the great work of Woman’s Enfran- 








chisement, and rejoice that you hold your an- 
nual meeting this yearin the West. 
Ape.Lue M. Hazuirr. 
Hillsdale, Mich, Nov. 19, 1872. 


The Business Committee then reported the 
following : 

RESOLUTIONS 

1. Resolved,—That the primary object of the Amer- 
ican WomanSuffrage Association is to secure the bal- 
lot for Woman, and its secondary object is to establish 
equality of rights between Man and Woman in all 
the relations of life. 

2. Resolved,—That this equality implies the same 
laws for husband and wife, for father and mother, for 
widower and widow; also equal educational and in- 
dustrial opportunities and equal pay for equal work. 

3. And whereas women, as a class, have special in- 
terests to protect and special wrongs to remedy, and, 
as individuals, have peculiar feminine characteristics 
and developments in which they differ from man; 
therefore, 

Resolved,—That a government of men alone is nei- 
ther Republican nor representative, but is an aristoc- 
racy of sex inconsistent alike with the highest wel- 
fare of Man, of Woman, and of society. 

4, And whereas, the National Republican platform 
of 1872 affirms that the admission of Woman to wider 
spheres Of visefulineas Is viewed witii satisfaction, and 
the honest demand of wotian for additionai rights 
should receive respectful consideration; and 

Whereas, the Republicans have a large majority in 
both houses of Congress; therefore, 

Reso!ved,—That we call upon Congress to enact a 
law establishing impartial suflrage for all citizens, ir- 
respective of sex, in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories; also to declare Woman eligible to all of- 
tices under government, with equal pay for. equal 
work; also to submit a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment prohibiting political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. 

5. Resolved,—That we demand from the State Legis- 
latures laws establishing equal suffrage for women in 
choosing electors of President and Vice-President of 
the United States, also in choosing municipal and 
State officers, in every case where the qualifications of 
voters are not restricted by the State Constitutions; 
also to amend the State Constitutions so as to estab- 
lish equal rights for all. 

6. And whereas, many women have recently ap- 
= for registration as voters, and, in some cases, 

have actually voted, and are now being prosecuted on 
the charge of having voted illegally; therefore, 

Resolved,—That we call upon the State and Federal 
Courts to interpret all legal provisions that will ad- 
mit of such a construction in tavor of the equality of 
women, 

7. Resolved,—That we advise all suffragists every- 
where to form local societies for the conversion of 
public sentiment, by means of tracts, newspapers, 
public meetings, petitions, and memorials, to endeav- 
or to make Woman Sutfrage a practical political issue, 
and to make themselves felt as a power which can no 
longer be disregarded with impunity. 

8. Resolved,—Vhat the executive committee be in- 
structed to address memorials to Congress and State 
Legislatures,and National Conventions of every polit- 
ical party, in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of Woman. 

9. Resolved,—That we rejoice at the recognition of 
the rights of Woman in the national Republican plat- 
form, and at the explicit endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage by the Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts; we congratulate the Republican party upon 
having enlisted the heart dnd intellect and conscience 
of Woman in its support, and we call upon the party, 
in this hour of victory, to consolidate its supremacy, 
by establishing Impartial Suffrage for all citizens, ir- 
respective of sex. 


On motion the resolutions were accepted for 
discussion seriatim. 


Mr. BiackweELt spoke in support of the 
first resolution. He had noticed, that morn- 
ing, in the otherwise excellent report of the 
St. Louis Republican, a somewhat erroneous ac- 
count of what purported to bea history of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. That 
Association had been formed because there was 
a disposition to connect with the ballot ques- 
tions that are utterly foreign, and in order to 
carry the movement forward with dignity and 
success, it was deemed necessary to call a Con- 
vention in November, i869, on a national 
basis, having State societies whose delegates 
should meet once a year in some prominent 
city of the Union. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
was elected President, Mrs. Cutler was the next 
President,and Mrs.Lucy Stone the third. There 
never had been any conflict of feeling, and no 
disposition to form parties inside of the As 
sociation. They had worked from the begin- 
ning with the utmost harmony. 

The first resolution was accepted. 

Mrs. CuTLer spoke in support of the second 
resolution. Speaking of the refusal of Har- 
vard College to give women admission to its 

rivileges she said, the West is ahead of New 
ingland, so is New York and the Middle 
States. Let New England exclude women 
from their colleges it they will! Cornell is 
open and the West offers glorious opportuni- 
ties to women to be educated. 

Dr. Stone said— 


There are two sides to the question. While 
in general principle and in most particulars wo- 
men are subject to legal injustice, there are 
some exceptions. In their haste to rectify 
injustice men accasionally go to the other ex- 
treme. Some laws give women an unjust ad- 
vantage over men. For instance, in his own 
State of Michigan, a widow has a life interest 
in the real estate of her deceased husband 
while a widower has no interest whatever 
in the real estate of his deceased wife. This 
is wrong. We demand that all such provi- 
sions should be made mutual and equal. 

Mrs. Howe. Man works from the selfish 
stand-point. He grasps all because he can. 
Being the stronger, he feels that he can do all 
things. Butitis not bone and muscle alone 
that will decide. Moral force will tell in the 
end, and women, though now weak, will yet 
have a voice in the direction of affairs. 

The second resolution was adopted. 

In support of the third resolution Mr. Black- 
well urged the suffrage of women upon the 
ground that Woman was morally, intellectually 
and spiritually different from man. The popular 
prejudice supposed that the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage sought to make women masculine. 
On the contrary, the practical value of woman 
asa voter would be in exact proportion to 
her feminine qualities. Men were already rep- 
resented, but women were not. Every class is 
influential by its characteristics. Women were 
less belligerent by nature. Therefore they 
would exert an influence for peace; women 
were more temperate, therefore they would fa- 
vor temperance ; women were less tempted by 
physical appetite, therefore they would influ- 
ence legislation in favor of purity. To illus- 
trate: the Mormon leaders who are elected in 
part by the votes of women have recently sup- 

ressed every house of prostitution in Utah. 
That is the result of Woman Suffrage. This 
was done in order to convince the Mormon 
women that these polygamous leaders were 
really their friends. In St. Louis, a City 
Council, elected by men alone, have licensed 
prostitution. That is the result of manhood 
suffrage. The law-makers who have thus in- 
sulted women were elected by the votes of 
men alone. (Cries of shame.) The vices of 
our great cities will never be controlled until 
women have a voice in the government. Not 
because women are, on the whole, any better 
than men, but, in some respects, bettér and 
different. When men and women vote, all in- 





terests will be protected and human nature 
will be represented. 

The third resolution was adopted. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman supported the fourth 
resolution. She spoke for the education of 
women, and related some of her experiences 
when traveling in New Hampshire, where she 
met a woman who was prejudiced against Wo- 
man Suffrage. By appealing to the lady’s ex- 
perience, the latter finally acknowledged that 
she would like to vote, so as to prevent injus- 
tice to herself, her sex and family. 

Miss Eastman’s address was most eloquent. 
She is a model speaker, in quiet earnestness, 
gentleness and incisiveness. She spoke with 
great dignity, and took captive all her hearers, 
Her remarks were applauded heartily. She 
evidently carried conviction to many a doubt- 
er, and she held her audience to the last. 

Mrs. Curier said that President Grant’s 
Administration was remarkable for the favor 
shown by employing women in the govern- 
ment on equal pay with male clerks. No pol- 
iticians have been able to have them turned 
out. These women do this work better than 
men, and the heads of departments bear testi- 
mony to the sate effect. This means some- 
thing more than compliment. She said she 
hoped petitions would be set on foot for suf- 
frage. When President Lincoln asked for pe- 
titions to abolish slavery, an immense petition 
was sent to Congress requiring four men to 
carry the document into Congress. Who pro- 
cured those signatures to sustain the weakbacks 
of men!—the women. They didit. She had 
met a German who wanted a Sixteenth 
Amendment, permitting a foreign-born citizen 
to be eligible to the Presidency. We want the 
women to get ahead, and have a Sixteenth 
Amendment that will give them suffrage. The 
Germans can get such an Amendment if they 
try, by combining. They have the power. 
We must goin ahead ofthem. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments do not give us all 
that is wanted. We want a new one, to be 
ratified by the people, and that will settle the 
question forever. 


Col. Ritchie, Mrs. Stone and others spoke 
briefly in support of the remaining resolutions 
which were successfully adopted. 

FINANCE. 

The Finance Committee passed through the 
audience obtaining names of persons who de- 
sired to become members of the Association. 

DELEGATES. 

Mr. Ritchie, of Kansas, repofted on behalf of 
the Committee on Credentials the presence ot 
thirty-eight delegates representing nine States. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Notwithstanding the stormy weather, the 
Temple was well filled with one of the fincst 
audiences ever seen in St. Louis. There was 
a large number of ladies of refinement and intel- 
ligence, and the gentlemen present were men 
of thoughtfulness, prepared to hear with at- 
tention the atguments provided for them. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Hazard called the 
meeting to order, after which Rev. J. C. Lear- 
ned made a short address. 

Mrs. Cutter delivered a fifteen minutes 
speech covering the points made by her in the 
day sessions, taking a general view of Woman 
Suffrage. ‘The following 

OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 
were then proposed and elected :— 

President—Thos. Wentwort Higginson, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—Julia Ward Howe, Hon, 
Henry Wilson, Mary A. Livermore, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mass.; Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Ill.; Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Missouri; 
Margaret V. Longley, Ohio. 

Chairman of Executive’ Committee—Lucy Stone, 
» Corresponding Secretary—Kate N. Dog- 
gett, Ill. 
ee penaing Secretary —Henry 8. Blackwell, 


Treasurer—John K. Wildman, Pa. 

Recording Secretaries—Mary Grew, Pa; Amanda 
Way, Kansas. 

Vice-Presidents Hw oficio— Mrs. Oliver Dennett, 
Me.; Armenia S. White, N. H.; Hon. C. W. Willard, 
Vt.; Jas. Freeman Clarke, Mass. ; Elizabeth B. Chace, 
R. L.; Celia Burleigh, Conn.; Oliver Johnson, N. Y.; 
John Whitehead, N.J.; Passmore Williamson, Pa.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Del.; Miriam M. Cole, Ohio; 
Mary F. Thomas, M. D., Ind.; Robert Collyer, IlL.; 
Augusta J. Chapin, Wis. ; Stephen L. Brigham, Mich. ; 
Mrs. A. Knight, Minn.; Mrs, Helen M. Starrett, Kan- 
sas; Amelia Bloomer, lowa; Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mo.; 
Hon. Guy W. Wines, Tenn.; Seth Rogers, Fla.; Gen. 
Kufus Saxton, Oregon; Rev. Charles G. Aimes, Cal.; 
Hen, John C. Underwood, Va.; Rufus Leighton, 
Wash. Ter.; A. K. P. Satlord, Arizona; Sarah Jane 
Lippincott (Grace Greenwood), D. C.; Hon. D. K. 
Chamberiain, 8. C. 

Executive Committee x oficio—Mrs. T. B. Hussey, 
Me.; Hon. Nathaniel White, N. H.; Albert Clarke, 
Vt.; Margaret W. Campbell, Mass.; Mary F. Doyle, 
R.1.; Phebe A, Hanaford, Conn.; Anna C. Field, N. 
Y.; Mrs. C. C. Hussey, N. J.; Aunie Shoemaker, Pa. ; 
John Cameron, Del.; Mrs. Rebecca A. S. Janney, O.; 
Martha N.-McKaye, lud.; Myra Bradwell, Ll.; dirs. 
Frank Leland, Wis.; Lucinda H. Stone, Mich.; Abby 
J. Spaulding, Minn.; Hon. Isaac H. Sturgeon, Mo.; 
John Ritchie, Kan.; Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, lowa; Rev. 
Charles G. Woodbury, Tenn.; Miss Lottie Rollin, S. 
C.; Fanny &. Ames, Cal. ; Col. Edward Daniels, Va. ; 
Mrs. Matilda G. Saxton, Oregon; Rev. Frederick 
Hinckley, D. C.; Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, Col.; Hon. 
John A. Campbell, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe delivered an able 
address, marked by great beauty of diction. 
She asked that all shall be hospitable to the 
common cause, as the good earth is hospitable 
to the seed sown. She compared the failure of 
the suffrage to the use of only one soda pow- 
der, which, when dissolved was nauseous. But 
when the powder from the blue paper is ad- 
ded a refreshing drink is produced. So when 
we have the true blue of woman’s influence 
at the polls, the right effect will be produced, 
and society will be refreshed. Mrs. Howe re- 
lated some of her experiences in England a 
year ago, where she had to refute tlhe sneers 
upon American institutions by a certain 
bishop, ‘“‘whose unbishoped name was Frazer.”’ 
|Uaughter.| She was asked many questions 
about education in America; but*it was said 
the daughter of aristocracy could not sit in 
school with the grocer’s daughter in England. 
In this country the daughter of wealth sits 
with the grocer’s daughter, and often times 
the latter is the true aristocrat. Her English 
friends could not understand this. In con- 
clusion, the speaker said, woman is to man 
as the ocean is to the land, the medium of 
union and harmony. The French proverb is: 
God wills, woman wills. She begged women 
to accept this not asa jest, but as a solemn 
duty, to gather up their weak scattered wills, 
till they come to understand the great Divine 
will, and it may be said in earnestness and not 
in mockery, God wills, and woman wills ¢ 

Mrs. Howe commanded undivided a:tention, 


——___ 
——————=—= 

and she made a number of humorous 

were keenly appreciated by the ondions, 

Miss Eastman was announced, As the 
stepped to the front she was received with 
plause. She gave an able address, answ, 
the questions, “‘What is to be gained and what 
is to be lost, by giving women the ballot 1” She 
confined her attention te the latter q 
principally, by reviewing the condition of wo. 
men in the past, and their condition in f, 
countries. She answered the charge thas Wo- 
men are unfit to use the ballot There wa, 
quite an array of facts in her discourse and 
extreme beauty in her language, though the 
latter covered at times exquisite sarcasm that 
was relished by all. She made a decided im. 
pression upon the audience, and concluded 
amid demonstrations of applause. Even after 
she retired from the stand, she was applauded 
three times. 

The closing speech of the evening was 
by Lucy Stone, who said that after the gold. 
den words to which we had been listening, gj. 
lence was most fitting; what she had to : 
therefore, would be brief and without prelimi. 
nary. The distinctions which are made on 
account of sex are so utterly without reason, 
that a mere statement of them ought to be suf. 
ficient to secure thelr immediate correction, 

For example, here are twins, a baby boy and 
girl; they rock in the same cradle; the same 
breast blesses their baby lips; the same hand 
guides their first tottering steps. A little later 
they play the same plays, recite the same les. 
sons, and hold the same rank as scholars. The 
ask admission to Harvard college. The boy 
received, and the girl refused. Can any one 
tell me a good reason why ? 

At twenty-one, their father gives them each 
a house. They both pay taxes on this real es- 
tate, but the young man has a voice, both in 
the amount of the tax, and its use, all of which ig 
denied tothe young woman. Can any one tel] 
a good reason why ? 

They assume the marriage relation. The 
young husband can sell his house, give a good 
title, convey his stocks, will his property ac- 
cording to his pleasure, have the guardianship 
and control of his children. The young wife 
cannot sell her house, or give a valid title} 
cannot convey her stocks, or make a will of her 
property with the same freedom that the hus- 
band can, has no equal legal right to the con- 
trol and guardianship of her children. Can 
any one tell a good reason why # 

‘The man becomes a widower, but the house, 
the land, the furniture, and the children are al 
undisturbed. The woman becomes a widow.. 
The property is divided in fractions, the con- 
tents of the cupboards and closets counted, 
valued, divided, and the widow’s thirds (com- 
monly known as the widow’s incumbrance), 
are left to this woman. 

Can any one give a good reason why there 
should be such a difference between the rights 
of the widow and the widower? or why Wo- 
man as a student, a wife, a mother, a widow, 
and a citizen, should be held at such a disad- 
vantage ? 

The mere statement of the case shows the 
injustice, and the wrong which needs to be 
righted. There is only one way to remove 
this, and that is for woman to use her right to 
the ballot, and through it, protect herself. Oh, 
men of St. Louis! will you not use the power 
you hold, and the opportunity, to make the ap- 
plication of our theory of government sure as 
far as in you lies, to each man’s mother, sister 
and daughter ? 

On motion of Mr. Blackwell, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
are extended to the citizens of St. Louis for 
the kind hospitality they have extendedto the 
delegates of this Convention. Also to the rep- 
resentatives of the Press for the candid and re- 
spectful reports which have appeared in the 
daily papers of the city. 

The Convention adjourned at about twenty 
minutes past ten o’clock. The next meeting 
will be held twelve months hence, at such place 
as the Executive Committee may designate. 

RECEPTION. 

The following evening a social re-union was 
held at the house of Mrs. Beverly Allen, oa 
Grand Avenue, in honor of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Stone, and Miss Eastman, and the other dele- 
gates. From the combination of intellcct and 
social graces represented by the members of 
the Association and their kind entertainers, it 
was a season ofrich enjoyment for all who at 
tended it. 





[E Any one sending us the address of six 
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“Our Home” Hygienic Institute 


| DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. Y., 


Is the best place for inva/ids to recover their health. 
It has been established fifteen years. It is easily a0- 
cessible by railroad, and Skil/ful Physicians, Pine 
Climate, Pure Air, the Best of Water, and the finest 
scenery in Western New York, are only a portion of 
its advantages. 

It is a cheerful home, where pleasant, social, and re 
ligious influence is brought to bear, in large degree, 
upon the disabled minds and souls, as well as bodies, 
of its inmates. Its accommodations are excellent—@ 
well-set table, spring beds of the best kind, lar, and 
well-arranged bath-rooms, nurses, careful, 
and a in their attention, Physicians wate 
and sympathetic. 

The Physicians lecture to the patients every woot, 
directing and ry | them in the philosophy 
their treatment, and is the priaciples of the 
vation of health. In this sense, the institution is # 
| school, as well as a place for people to recover 
health. Send stamp for Stereoscopic View, our cir 
cular, and descriotive pamphlet, What we are 
to do, and how we are trying to doit. Address 

H. N. AUSTIN, M. D., President 
JAMES H. JACKSON, Sec’y. 











. 100,000 Copies 
THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
Journal of Health, 


| an original paper, published monthly, thirt 
pages, ca fine paper, with tinted covers, $1.50 
year, to be sent as specimens 
FREE: wn 
Let every one send for a copy of the best and ™ 
popular Health Journal, just commencing its 
year. 
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